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PREFACE 


Tue Greek text in this volume is based upon the 
Codex Clarkianus and the Codex Venetus. Devia- 
tions from the readings of these manuscripts are 
noted in the margin at the foot of the page. In 
most instances disagreement between these two manu- 
scripts, and occasionally readings found in inferio. 
manuscripts or in ancient quotations, as well as 
emendations offered by modern scholars, are noted, 
even when they have not affected the text chosen. 
The following abbreviations are employed : 


B = Codex Clarkianus or Bodleianus, written a.p. 895. 

_ T=Codex Venetus, Append. class. 4, cod. 1; twelfth 
century. 

W =Codex Vindobonensis 54, Suppl. graec. 7. 

D = Codex Venetus 185. 

G = Codex Venetus, Append. class 4, cod. 54, 

btw=later hands of BT W. 


The brief introductions aim merely at supplying 
such information as may aid the reader to appreciate 


these particular dialogues. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE THEAETETUS 


In the Theaetetus Kucleides the Megarian repeats to 
his friend Terpsion a conversation between Socrates, 
the mathematician Theodorus, and the youth Theae- 
tetus, who was himself a mathematician of note. 
The subject is the nature of knowledge, and the 
discussion is interrupted and furthered by two 
digressions, one concerning midwives, in which 
Socrates likens his method of investigation to the 
activities of the midwife, the other contrasting the 
lawyer and the philosopher. 

The definition of knowledge is hard to attain, and 
is, in fact, not attained in this dialogue. The con- 
fusion between knowledge and various kinds or 
applications of knowledge is first cleared up, and 
then the discussion centres upon three definitions : 
(1) Knowledge is sensible perception ; (2) Knowledge 
is true opinion; (3) Knowledge is true opinion with 
reasoned explanation. 


one of its most important parts the refutation of the 
doctrine of Protagoras that “man is the measure of 
all things”; but it includes also a discussion of the 
doctrine of Heracleitus, that all things are always in 
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motion. Here Plato distinguishes two kinds of 
motion—movement in space and change of quality— 
and asserts that constant motion of the first kind 
must be accompanied by change, because otherwise 
the same things would be at the same time both in 
motion and at rest. This obvious fallacy Plato 
appears to ascribe to Heracleitus and his school. 
The result of this discussion is that if nothing is at 
rest, every answer on whatever subject is equally 
correct. 

The possibility of false opinion is discussed in 
connexion with the second definition. This part 
of the dialogue contains many subtle distinctions 
and interesting comparisons. The errors of memory 
are illustrated by the wax tablets which, on account 
of their imperfections, fail to receive and preserve 
clear impressions from sensible objects, and the con- 
fusion of our recollections by the aviary, the possessor 
of which takes in his hand one bird when he wishes 
to take another, though all the birds have previously 
been caught and imprisoned by him. 

The third definition is explained in various ways, 
none of which is found to be satisfactory, and the 
dialogue closes with its avowed purpose—the com- 
plete definition of knowledge — unaccomplished, 
Nevertheless the rejection of the definitions pro- 
posed is a gain in itself, and the dialogue may be 
said to prepare the way for the acceptance of the 
theory of ideas. It serves also as an example of the 
importance of the dialectic method, and shows 
Plato’s interest in combating the theories of other 
philosophers. 

The TYheaetetus contains many interesting similes 
and comparisons, and is, like the Sophist and the 
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Statesman, pervaded by a subtle and at the same time 
ponderous kind of humour which is rather irritating 
to some, at least, among modern readers. The 
reasoning is careful and accurate, but the exposition 
is somewhat too prolix for modern taste. 

The date of the Theaetetus is uncertain, but it 
cannot be one of the early dialogues. The mention 
of the Athenian army at Corinth makes any date 
much earlier than 390 impossible. At the very end 
the reader is prepared for a continuation of the con- 
versation, and this takes place in the Sophist, but 
that dialogue and the Statesman may very well have 
been written some years later than the Theaetetus, 
from which they differ considerably in style. 

There are separate editions of the Theaetetus by 
Lewis Campbell (Oxford, 1861 and 1883) and B. H. 
Kennedy (Cambridge, 1881 and 1894), both with 
translation and notes. 


OEAITHTOS 


[H MEPI EMISTHMHS, MEIPASTIKOS] 


&t. I TA TOT AIAAOTOT IIPOZQITA 
. 142 
4 EYKAEIAHS, TEPVION, SQKPATHS, QOEOAQNPOS, OEAITHTOS 


A .. er. "Apt, & Teppiwv, 7 madar €€ dypov; 
TEP. *Ezveux@s mada. Kal o€ ye ébytovy Kat’ 
ayopav Kat eOavpalov ott ody olds 7° H edpeiv. 
sr. Od yap 4% Kata modu. 
TEP. [lod py; 
>) rg / /, they 4 
er. Eis Ayéva xataBaivwv Oearritw évérvyov 
up ? / > A A / > le 
dhepomevw ex KopivOov amo tod orpatrorédov *Ab7- 
vale. 
A ba / 
TEP. Z@vre 7 TetehevTnKOTe 5 ; 
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Exel Kal U70 Tpavpdroy TWO”, padov Env avrov 
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TEP. Mav % dvcevrnpia; 
Er. Nav. 
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THEA EhELUS 
[or ON KNOWLEDGE, TENTATIVE] 


CHARACTERS 


Eucieipes, Terpsion, Socrates, THEopoRus, THEAETETUS 


Eu. Just in from the country, Terpsion, or did 
you come some time ago? 

TERP. Quite a while ago; and I was looking for 
you in the market-place and wondering that I could 
not find you. 

Eu. Well, you see, I was not in the city. 

rerP. Where then? 

ru. As I was going down to the harbour I met 
Theaetetus being carried to Athens from the camp 
at Corinth. 

trerp. Alive or dead? 

Eu. Just barely alive; for he is suffering severely 
from wounds, and, worse than that, he has been taken 
with the sickness that has broken out in the army. 

TERP. You mean the dysentery ? 

Eu. Yes. 

verp. What a man he is who you say is in danger! 

ru. A noble man, Terpsion, and indeed just now I 
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Achat tay , , 9 , 7 4 
Kal viv qKovey Tww pdda eyxwpalovrwy adrov 
meEpl THY LAaxnV. 

TEP. Kat ovdev v aTOTIOV, ara Kat moAv Oav- 
pacrorepor, el fk) TOLOUTOS HV. aTap THs ovK 
C adrod Meyapot KatéAvev ; 
te A Weahas A ri ty) / \ 
EY. “Haelyeto olkade: émet eywy ededunv Kal 
, ) > 3 ” A ~ , 
ovveBovrevor, ddA otk 7Oerev. Kal Ofjra TpOTre[L- 
ras adrov, amy mahw aveuvnoOny Kat eBavpaca 
LwxKparous, WS pravTuKds aAAa TE o7) elie Kal Trept 
TovTov. doKet ydp por dAiyov mpo Tod Bavdrov 
evTvyety atT@ peipaki@ OvTt, Kal ouyyevojevds 
re Kal dtadeybeis wavy ayaoOnva. adbrod tH 
, / ? / >AAn , Ao “a 
pvow. Kal oe eAOovre jvatle Tous Te Adyous obs 
D SueAex On are Sunyyoaro, Kal pada. afious aKojs, 
elmé Te, ore mao avayKn €in Todrov &€AAdyysov 
Pencabe. elrep eis HAtKiay €ADou. 
TEP. Kat adn OH ve, Ws €oiKkev, el7ev. aTap 
tives TOaV ot Adoyou; Exous av Sunyjoacbar; 
Er. Od ped tov Aia, ovKouv OUTW ye a0 oTd- 

143 paros: aAN’ éypaydyny ToT €vOds oiKad” eww 
Sropvnpara, DoTEpov be Kara, oxoAny avayiyuvyn- 
oKOMEVOS eypagor, Kat doaKus AOjvale apucotuny, 
eTavnpwTwY TOV LwKpaTn 6 pa EMELVHUNV, Kal 
debpo eADanv emnvopSovpny: WOTE [Lol ayEddV 
Tu 7as 6 Adyos yeypanrar. 

TEP. "AdnO%: Koved cov Kat mpdTepov, Kal 

fe JN é- VA > A , 
pevror det pwedAAwy Kedevoew émidetEar Svatérpida 
dedp0. aAXa Ti KwAVEr viv Huds SieADetv; TavTws 
éywye Kat avatavoac0ar déoua, ws e€€ aypod 


B er. “AAG pev 6) Kal adros pexpe “Epwot 


THEAETETUS 


heard some people praising him highly for his conduct 
in the battle. 

TERP. That is not at all strange; it would have 
been much more remarkable if he had not so con- 
ducted himself. But why did he not stop here in 
Megara? 

EU. He was in a hurry to get home; for I begged 
and advised him to stop, but he would not. So I 
went along with him, and as I was coming back I 
thought of Socrates and wondered at his prophetic 
gift, especially in what he said about him. For I 
think he met him a little before his own death, 
when Theaetetus was a mere boy, and as a result of 
acquaintance and conversation with him, he greatly 
admired his qualities. When I went to Athens he 
related to me the conversation he had with him, 
which was well worth hearing, and he said he would 
surely become a notable man if he lived. 

TeRP. And he was right, apparently. But what 
was the talk? Could you relate it? 

EU. No, by Zeus, at least not offhand. But I 
made notes at the time as soon as I reached home, 
then afterwards at my leisure, as I recalled things, 
I wrote them down, and whenever I went to Athens 
I used to ask Socrates about what I could not re- 
member, and then I came here and made corrections; 
so that I have pretty much the whole talk written 
down. 

TERP. That is true. I heard you say so before ; 
and really I have been waiting about here all along 
intending to ask you to show it tome. What hinders 
us from reading it now? Certainly I need to rest, 
since I have come from the country. 

Eu. And I myself went with Theaetetus as far as 
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/ o A 
OcaitnTov mpovreuipa, wate ovK av andads ava- 
, > >” Nia, A 
mavoynv. add’ twpev, Kat Nuty aLa avaTravojLevots 
¢€ lal 
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> ~ 
TEP. “Opfds Aéyets. 
\ S\ , 
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> a \ \ , 
dopnv, @ Meddwpe, TA Exel dv GE KAL TEpL EKEiVwY 
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GAAnv didocodiav eloi THv véwy EeTiyweAccav TroLov- 
os a oS / ~ 
pevow’ viv b€ ATTOv yap éexelvous 7 Tovade Pia, 
~ ~ ¢ a ~ 
kat pwaAXAov émibuu@d eidévar tives yiv TOV vewv 
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~ Li 
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Erineum,! so I also should not be sorry to take a rest. 
Come, let us go, and while we.are resting, the boy 
shall read to us. 

TERP. Very well. 

Eu. Here is the book, Terpsion. Now this is the 
way I wrote the conversation: I did not represent 
Socrates relating it to me, as he did, but conversing 
with those with whom he told me he conversed. And 
he told me they were the geometrician Theodorus 
and Theaetetus. Now in order that the explanatory 
words between the speeches might not be annoying 
in the written account, such as “and I said” or 
“and I remarked,’ whenever Socrates spoke, or 
“he agreed” or “he did not agree,” in the case of 
the interlocutor, I omitted all that sort of thing and 
represented Socrates himself as talking with them. 

TERP. That is quite fitting, EKucleides. 

Eu. Come, boy, take the book and read. 

soc. If I cared more for Cyrene and its affairs, 
Theodorus, I should ask you about things there and 
about the people, whether any of the young men 
there are devoting themselves to geometry or any 
other form of philosophy; but as it is, since I care 
less for those people than for the people here, I am 
more eager to know which of our own young men 
are likely to gain reputation. These are the things 
I myself investigate, so far as I can, and about which 
I question those others with whom I see that the 
young men like to associate. Now a great many of 
them come to you, and rightly, for you deserve it on 
account of your geometry, not to speak of other 

1 Krineum was between Eleusis and Athens, near the 


Cephissus. Apparently Eucleides had walked some thirty 
miles. 
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67 ody Tu éevetvxes a€iw Adyov, Hdéws av mv- 
Boinnv. 

OO. Kat py, @ LeoKpares, ejuol Te eimety Kal 
ool axoboa mavy a€vov, olw opie TY TodTev 
weipaKkia evTeTUXIKG. Kal €t pev nv Kands, 
epoBovpynv av opodpa Adyew, [7 Kat Tw 06€w &v 
emBupiig avToo eivat: viv bé—Kat pen juou dx Bou— 
ovK éort Kaos, Tpoo€ouKe d€ ool THY Te omornra 
Kal TO €€w TOV Ouparov' WTTOv de a ov abr 
EXEL. ddeds 67) Ady. e0 yap tof ore av 87 
MWTOTE EveTVXOV—Kal TavU TrOAXOIs TETANGiaKa— 
ovdeva mw jabdunv ovTw Bavpacta@s «<b meduKora. 
To yap evualh dvTa, ws ddAAw yaderov, mpdov ab 
eiva dtadepovTws, Kal él ToUTOLs avdpetov wap’ 
ovTwobv, eyw pev ovr’ av wopunv yevéoba ore 
Op® yryvopevovt: add’ of te o€ets wamep obdtos 
Kal ayxivou Kal pvnoves ws Ta. moAAa Kal mpos 
Tas opyas o€vpporrot elol, KL GATTOVTES Pepovrat 
Bomep TA GVEp|LATLOTA mota, Kal [LavuKcTEpor 
7 avdpedrepor ptovTat, of Te ad euPprOéorepor 
vabpoi TMWs amavr@or mpos tas pabijces Kat 
Anns VEHLOVTES. 6 6€ ovTw Actos TE KaL amraiarws 
Kal avuciums epyeTrar emt Tas poabijoets Te Kal 
CytiGELs [ETO moAAijs TPLOTHTOS, otov éAatov 
pedpa. aibopyrt péovros, wote Oavydoa To THAL- 
KOUTOV OVTA OUTWS raira Svampdrreobar. 

Et ayyéAvews. Tivos dé Kal ore taeV 
Hea. 

eEO. "AxyjKoa pev Tovvoua, pvnuovedw dé ov. 
ada ydp é€ore THVSe TOV TpociwvTwY 6 &v TO 

1 syvouevov T ut videtur, Burnet; yyvouévous B, Berol. 
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reasons. So if you have met with any young man who 
is worth mentioning, I should like to hear about him. 
THEO. Truly, Socrates, it is well worth while for 
me to talk and for you to hear about a splendid young 
fellow, one of your fellow-citizens, whom I have met. 
Now if he were handsome, I should be very much 
afraid to speak, lest someone should think I was in 
love with him. But the fact is—now don’t be angry 
with me—he is not handsome, but is like you in his 
snub nose and protruding eyes, only those features are 
less marked in him than in you. You see I speak 
fearlessly. But I assure you that among all the young 
men I have ever met—and I have had to do with a 
great many—I never yet found one of such ‘marvel- 
lously fine qualities. He is quick to learn, beyond 
almost anyone else, yet exceptionally gentle, and 
moreover brave beyond any other; I should not have 
supposed such a combination existed, and I do not see 
it elsewhere. On the contrary, those who, like him, 
have quick, sharp minds and good memories, have 
usually also quick tempers; they dart off and are 
swept away, like ships without ballast; they are ex- 
citable rather than courageous; those, on the other 
hand, who are steadier are somewhat dull when 
brought face to face with learning, and are very 
forgetful. But this boy advances toward learning 
and investigation smoothly and surely and success- 
fully, with perfect gentleness, like a stream of oil 
that flows without a sound, so that one marvels how 
he accomplishes all this at his age. 
soc. That is good news; but which of our citizens 
is his father ? 
THEO. I have heard the name, but do not remember 
it. However, it does not matter, for the youth is 
13 
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the middle one of those who are now coming towara 
us. He and those friends of his were anointing them- 
selves in the outer course,! and now they seem to 
have finished and to be coming here. See if you 
recognize him. 

soc. Yes, I do. He is the son of Euphronius of 
Sunium, who is a man of just the sort you describe, 
and of good repute in other respects; moreover he 
left a very large property. But the youth’s name | 
do not know. 

THEO. Theaetetus is his name, Socrates; but I 
believe the property was squandered by trustees. 
Nevertheless, Socrates, he is remarkably liberal with 
his money, too. 

soc. It is a noble man that you describe. Now 
please tell him to come here and sit by us. 

THEO. I will. Theaetetus, come here to Socrates. 

soc. Yes, do so, Theaetetus, that I may look at 
myself and see what sort of a face I have; for Theo- 
dorus says it is like yours. Now if we each had 
a lyre, and he said we had tuned them to the same 
key, should we take his word for it without more ado, 
or should we inquire first whether he who said it 
was a musician ? 

THEAET. We should inquire. 

soc. Then if we found that he was a musician, 
we should believe him, but if not, we should refuse 
to take his word? 

THEAET. Yes. 

soc. But now, if we are concerned about the like- 
ness of our faces, we must consider whether he who 
speaks is a painter, or not. 

1 The scene is evidently laid in a gymnasium ; the young 
men have been exercising. 
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THEAET, I think we must. 

soc. Well, is Theodorus a painter ? 

THEAET. Not so far as I know. 

soc. Nor a geometrician, either? 

THEAET. Oh yes, decidedly, Socrates, 

soc. And an astronomer, and an arithmetician, 
and a musician, and in general an educated man ? 

TuearT. I think so. 

soc. Well then, if he says, either in praise or blame, 
that we have some physical resemblance, it is not 
especially worth while to pay attention to him. 

THEAET. Perhaps not. 

soc. But what if he should praise the soul of one 
of us for virtue and wisdom? Is it not worth while 
for the one who hears to examine eagerly the one who 
is praised, and for that one to exhibit his qualities 
with eagerness ? 

THEAET. Certainly, Socrates. 

soc. Then, my dear Theaetetus, this is just the 
time for you to exhibit your qualities and for me 
to examine them; for I assure you that Theodorus, 
though he has praised many foreigners and citizens to 
me, never praised anyone as he praised you just now. 

THEAET. A good idea, Socrates; but make sure 
that he was not speaking in jest. 

soc. That is not Theodorus’s way. But do not seek 
to draw back from your agreement on the pretext 
that he is jesting, or he will be forced to testify under 
oath; for certainly no one will accuse him of perjury. 
Come, be courageous and hold to the agreement. 

THEAET. [ suppose I must, if you say so. 

soc. Now tell me; I suppose you learn some 
geometry from Theodorus? 

THEAET. Yes. 
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soc. And astronomy and harmony and arithmetic ? 

THEAET. I try hard to do so. 

soc. And so do I, my boy, from him and from any 
others who I think know anything about these things. 
But nevertheless, although in other respects I get 
on fairly well in them, yet I am in doubt about one 
little matter, which should be investigated with your 
help and that of these others. Tell me, is not 
learning growing wiser about that which one 
learns ? 

THEAET. Of course. 

soc. And the wise, I suppose, are wise by wisdom. 

THEAET. Yes. 

soc. And does this differ at all from knowledge ? 

THEAET. Does what differ? 

soc. Wisdom. Or are not people wise in that 
of which they have knowledge? 

THEAET. Of course. 

soc. Then knowledge and wisdom are the same 
thing ? 

THEAET. YES. 

soc. Well, it is just this that I am in doubt about 
and cannot fully grasp by my own efforts—what know- 
ledge really is. Can wetell that? Whatdo you say? 
Who of us will speak first? And he who fails, and 
whoever fails in turn, shall go and sit down and be 
donkey, as the children say when they play ball; and 
whoever gets through without failing shall be our 
king and shall order us to answer any questions 
he pleases. Why are you silent? I hope, Theo- 
dorus, I am not rude, through my love of discus- 
sion and my eagerness to make us converse and 
show ourselves friends and ready to talk to one 
another. 
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THEO. That sort of thing would not be at all 
rude, Socrates; but tell one of the youths to 
answer your questions; for I am unused to such 
conversation and, moreover, I am not of an age to 
accustom myself to it. But that would be fitting 
for these young men, and they would improve much 
more than I; for the fact is, youth admits of im- 
provement in every way. Come, question Theaetetus 
as you began to do, and do not let him off. 

soc. Well, Theaetetus, you hear what Theodorus 
says, and I think you will not wish to disobey him, 
nor is it right for a young person to disobey a wise 
man when he gives instructions about such matters. 
Come, speak up well and nobly. What do you think 
knowledge is? 

THEAET. Well, Socrates, I must, since you bid me. 
For if I make a mistake, yow are sure to set me right. 

soc. Certainly, if we can. 

THEAET. Well then, I think the things one might 
learn from Theodorus are knowledge—geometry and 
all the things you spoke of just now—and also 
cobblery and the other craftsmen’s arts; each and 
all of these are nothing else but knowledge. 

soc. You are noble and generous, my friend, for 
when you are asked for one thing you give many, 
and a variety of things instead of a simple answer. 

THEAET. What do you mean by that, Socrates? 

soc. Nothing, perhaps; but I will tell you what I 
think Imean. When you say “cobblery” you speak 
of nothing else than the art of making shoes, do you? 

THEAET. Nothing else. 

soc. And when you say “carpentry”? Do you 
mean anything else than the art of making wooden 
furnishings ? 
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THEAET. Nothing else by that, either. 

soc. Then in both cases you define that to which 
each form of knowledge belongs? 

THEAET. Yes. 

soc. But the question, Theaetetus, was not to 
what knowledge belongs, nor how many the forms 
of knowledge are; for we did not wish to number 
them, but to find out what knowledge itself really 
is. Or is there nothing in what I say? 

THEAET, Nay, you are quite right. 

soc. Take this example. If anyone should ask 
us about some common everyday thing, for instance, 
what clay is, and we should reply that it is the 
potters’ clay and the oven-makers’ clay and the 
brickmakers’ clay, should we not be ridiculous? 

THEAET. Perhaps. 

soc. Yes; in the first place for assuming that the 
questioner can understand from our answer what 
clay is, when we say “clay,” no matter whether we 
add “the image-makers’”’ or any other craftsmen’s, 
Or does anyone, do you think, understand the 
name of anything when he does not know what the 
thing is? 

THEAET. By no means. 

soc. Then he does not understand knowledge of 
shoes if he does not know knowledge. 

THEAET. No. 

soc. Then he who is ignorant of knowledge does 
not understand cobblery or any other art. 

THEAET. That is true. 

soc. Then it is a ridiculous answer to the question 
“what is knowledge?” when we give the name of 
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1 A simple form of the first statement would be: The 
square roots of 3, 5, etc., are irrational numbers or surds. 
The word dvvayus has not the meaning which we give in 
English to ‘‘ power,” namely the result of multiplication of 
a number by itself, but that which we give to * root,” i.e. 
the number which, when multiplied by itself, produces a 
given result. Here Theaetetus is speaking of square roots 
only ; and when he speaks of numbers and of equal factors 
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some art; for we give in our answer something that 
knowledge belongs to, when that was not what we 
were asked. 

THEAET. So it seems. 

soc. Secondly, when we might have given a short, 
everyday answer, we go an interminable distance 
round ; for instance, in the question about clay, the 
everyday, simple thing would be to say “clay is 
earth mixed with moisture”’ without regard to whose 
clay it is. 

THEAET. It seems easy just now, Socrates, as you 
put it; but you are probably asking the kind of 
thing that came up among us lately when your 
namesake, Socrates here, and I were talking together. 

soc. What kind of thing was that, Theaetetus ? 

THEAET. Theodorus here was drawing some figures 
for us in illustration of roots, showing that squares 
containing three square feet and five square feet are 
not commensurable in length with the unit of the 
foot, and so, selecting each one in its turn up to 
the square containing seventeen square feet ; and at 
that he stopped. Now it occurred to us, since the 
number of roots appeared to be infinite, to try to 
collect them under one name, by which we could 
henceforth call all the roots.! 


he evidently thinks of rational whole numbers only, not 
of irrational numbers or fractions. He is not giving an 
exhaustive presentation of his investigation, but merely a 
brief sketch of it to illustrate his understanding of the 
purpose of Socrates. Toward the end of this sketch the 
word dvvauis is limited to the square roots of ‘‘ oblong” 
numbers, z.e. to surds. The modern reader may be some- 
what confused because Theaetetus seems to speak of 
arithmetical facts in geometrical terms. (Cf. Gow, Short 
History of Greek Mathematics, p. 85.) 
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soc. And did you find such a name? 

THEAET. I think we did. But see if you agree. 

soc. Speak on. 

THEAET. We divided all number into two classes. 
The one, the numbers which can be formed by 
multiplying equal factors, we represented by the 
shape of the square and called square or equilateral 
numbers. 

soc. Well done! 

THEAET. The numbers between these, such as 
three and five and all numbers which cannot be 
formed by multiplying equal factors, but only by 
multiplying a greater by a less or a less by a 
greater, and are therefore always contained in 
unequal sides, we represented by the shape of the 
oblong rectangle and called oblong numbers. 

soc. Very good ; and what next? 

THEAET. All the lines which form the four sides 
of the equilateral or square numbers we called 
lengths, and those which form the oblong numbers 
we called surds, because they are not commensurable 
with the others in length, but only in the areas of 
the planes which they have the power to form. 
And similarly in the case of solids.! 

soc. Most excellent, my boys! I think Theo- 
dorus will not be found liable to an action for false 
witness. 

THEAET. But really, Socrates, I cannot answer 
that question of yours about knowledge, as we 
answered the question about length and square 
roots. And yet you seem to me to want some- 
thing of that kind. So Theodorus appears to be a 
false witness after all. 

1 That is, cubes and cube roots. 
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soc. Nonsense! If he were praising your running 
and said he had never met any young man who was 
so good a runner, and then you were beaten in a 
race by a full grown man who held the record, do 
you think his praise would be any less truthful ? 

THEAET, Why, no. 

soc. And do you think that the discovery of 
knowledge, as I was just now saying, is a small 
matter and not a task for the very ablest men? 

THEAET. By Zeus, I think it is a task for the very 
ablest. 

soc. Then you must have confidence in yourself, 
and believe that Theodorus is right, and try earnestly 
in every way to gain an understanding of the nature 
of knowledge as well as of other things. 

THEAET. If it is a question of earnestness, 
Socrates, the truth will come to light. 

soc. Well then—for you pointed out the way 
admirably just now—take your answer about the 
roots as a model, and just as you embraced them all 
in one class, though they were many, try to designate 
the many forms of knowledge by one definition. 

THEAET. But I assure you, Socrates, I have often 
tried to work that out, when I heard reports of the 
questions that you asked, but I can neither persuade 
myself that I have any satisfactory answer, nor can 
I find anyone else who gives the kind of answer you 
insist upon; and yet, on the other hand, | cannot 
get rid of a feeling of concern about the matter. 

soc. Yes, you are suffering the pangs of labour, 
Theaetetus, because you are not empty, but pregnant. 

THEAET. I do not know, Socrates; I merely tell 
you what I feel. 
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soc. Have you then not heard, you absurd boy, 
that I am the son of a noble and burly midwife, 
Phaenarete ? 

THEAET. Yes, I have heard that. 

soc. And have you also heard that I practise the 
same art? 

THEAET. No, never. 

soc. But I assure you it is true; only do not tell 
on me to the others; for it is not known that I 
possess this art. But other people, since they do 
not know it, do not say this of me, but say that I 
am a most eccentric person and drive men to dis- 
traction. Have you heard that also? 

THEAET. Yes, I have. 

soc. Shall I tell you the reason then? 

THEAET. Oh yes, do. 

soc. Just take into consideration the whole 
business of the midwives, and you will understand 
more easily what I mean. For you know, I suppose, 
that no one of them attends other women while she 
is still capable of conceiving and bearing, but only 
those do so who have become too old to bear. 

THEAET. Yes, certainly. 

soc. They say the cause of this is Artemis, 
because she, a childless goddess, has had childbirth 
allotted to her as her special province. Now it 
would seem she did not allow barren women to be 
midwives, because human nature is too weak to 
acquire an art which deals with matters of which it 
has no experience, but she gave the office to those 
who on account of age were not bearing children, 
honouring them for their likeness to herself. 

THEAET, Very likely. 

soc. Is it not, then, also likely and even necessary, 
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that midwives should know better than anyone else 
who are pregnant and who are not? 

THEAET. Certainly. 

soc. And furthermore, the midwives, by means 
of drugs and incantations, are able to arouse the 
pangs of labour and, if they wish, to make them 
milder, and to cause those to bear who have difficulty 
in bearing; and they cause miscarriages if they 
think them desirable. 

THEAET. That is true. 

soc. Well, have you noticed this also about them, 
that they are the most skilful of matchmakers, since 
they are very wise in knowing what union of man 
and woman will produce the best possible children? 

THEAET. I do not know that at all. 

soc. But be assured that they are prouder of this 
than of their skill in cutting the umbilical cord. 
Just consider. Do you think the knowledge of 
what soil is best for each plant or seed belongs to 
the same art as the tending and harvesting of the 
fruits of the earth, or to another ? 

THEAET. To the same art. 

soc. And in the case of a woman, do you think, 
my friend, that there is one art for the sowing and 
another for the harvesting? 

THEAET. It is not likely. 

soc. No; but because there is a wrongful and un- 
scientific way of bringing men and women together, 
which is called pandering, the midwives, since they 
are women of dignity and worth, avoid match-making, 
through fear of falling under the charge of pander- 
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ing. And yet the true midwife is the only proper 
match-maker. 

THEAET. It seems so, 

soc. So great, then, is the importance of mid- 
wives; but their function is less important than 
mine. For women do not, like my patients, bring 
forth at one time real children and at another mere 
images which it is difficult to distinguish from the 
real. For if they did, the greatest and noblest part 
of the work of the midwives would be in distinguish- 
ing between the real and the false. Do you not 
think so? 

THEAET. Yes, I do. 

soc. All that is true of their art of midwifery is 
true also of mine, but mine differs from theirs in 
being practised upon men, not women, and in tending 
their souls in labour, not their bodies. But the 
greatest thing about my art is this, that it can test 
in every way whether the mind of the young man 
is bringing forth a mere image, an imposture, or a 
real and genuine offspring. For I have this in 
common with the midwives: I am sterile in point of 
wisdom, and the reproach which has often been 
brought against me, that I question others but make 
no reply myself about anything, because I have no 
wisdom in me, is a true reproach; and the reason of 
it is this: the god compels me to act as midwife, 
but has never allowed me to bring forth. I am, 
then, not at all a wise person myself, nor have I any 
wise invention, the offspring born of my own soul; 
but those who associate with me, although at first 
some of them seem very ignorant, yet, as our 
acquaintance advances, all of them to whom the 
god is gracious make wonderful progress, not only 
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in their own opinion, but in that of others as well. 
And it is clear that they do this, not because they 
have ever learned anything from me, but because 
they have found in themselves many fair things 
and have brought them forth. But the delivery is 
due to the god and me. And the proof of it is this: 
many before now, being ignorant of this fact and 
thinking that they were themselves the cause of 
their success, but despising me, have gone away 
from me sooner than they ought, whether of their 
own accord or because others persuaded them to do 
-so. Then, after they have gone away, they have 
miscarried thenceforth on account of evil companion- 
ship, and the offspring which they had brought forth 
through my assistance they have reared so badly 
that they have lost it; they have considered im- 
postures and images of more importance than the 
truth, and at last it was evident to themselves, as 
well as to others, that they were ignorant. One of 
these was Aristeides, the son of Lysimachus, and 
there are very many more. When such men come 
back and beg me, as they do, with wonderful eager- 
ness to let them join me again, the spiritual monitor 
that comes to me forbids me to associate with some 
of them, but allows me to converse with others, 
and these again make progress. Now those who 
associate with me are in this matter also like women 
in childbirth; they are in pain and are full of 
trouble night and day, much more than are the 
women ; and my art can arouse this pain and cause 
it to cease. Well, that is what happens to them. 
But in some cases, Theaetetus, when they do not 
seem to me to be exactly pregnant, since I see that 
they have no need of me, I act with perfect goodwill 
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as match-maker and, under God, I guess very success- 
fully with whom they can associate profitably, and I 
have handed over many of them to Prodicus, and 
many to other wise and inspired men. 

Now I have said all this to you at such length, my 
dear boy, because I suspect that you, as you your- 
self believe, are in pain because you are pregnant 
with something within you. Apply, then, to me, 
remembering that I am the son of a midwife and 
have myself a midwife’s gifts, and do your best to 
answer the questions I ask as I ask them. And if, 
when I have examined any of the things you say, it 
should prove that I think it is a mere image and 
not real, and therefore quietly take it from you and 
throw it away, do not be angry as women are when 
they are deprived of their first offspring. For many, 
my dear friend, before this have got into such a state 
of mind towards me that they are actually ready to 
bite me, if I take some foolish notion away from 
them, and they do not believe that I do this in 
kindness, since they are far from knowing that no 
god is unkind to mortals, and that I do nothing of 
this sort from unkindness, either, and that it is quite 
out of the question for me to allow an imposture or 
to destroy the true. And so, Theaetetus, begin 
again and try to tell us what knowledge is. And 
never say that you are unable to do so; for if God 
wills it and gives you courage, you will be able. 

THEAET. Well then, Socrates, since you are so 
urgent it would be disgraceful for anyone not to 
exert himself in every way to say what he can. I 
think, then, that. he who knows anything perceives 
that which he knows, and, as it appears at present, 
knowledge is nothing else than perception. 
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THEAETETUS 


soc. Good! Excellent, my boy! That is the 
way one ought to speak out. But come now, let us 
examine your utterance together, and see whether 
it is a real offspring or a mere wind-egg. Perception, 
you say, is knowledge ? 

THEAET. Yes. 

soc. And, indeed, if I may venture to say so, it 
is not a bad description of knowledge that you have 
given, but one which Protagoras also used to give. 
Only, he has said the same thing in a different way 
For he says somewhere that man is “the measure 
of all things, of the existence of the things that are 
and the non-existence of the things that are not.” 
You have read that, I suppose? 

THEAET. Yes, I have read it often. 

soc. Well, is not this about what he means, that 
individual things are for me such as they appear to 
me, and for you in turn such as they appear to you 
—you and I being “man”? 

THEAET. Yes, that is what he says. 

soc. It is likely that a wise man is not talking 
nonsense ; so let us follow after him. Is it not true 
that sometimes, when the same wind blows, one of 
us feels cold, and the other does not? or one feels 
slightly and the other exceedingly cold? 

THEAET. Certainly. 

soc. Then in that case, shall we say that the wind 
is in itself cold or not cold ; or shall we accept Prota- 
goras’s saying that it is cold for him who feels cold 
and not for him who does not? 

THEAET. Apparently we shall accept that. 

soc. Then it also seems cold, or not, to each of 
the two? 

. THEAET. Yes. 
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soc. But “seems” denotes perceiving ? 

THEAET. It does. 

soc. Then seeming and perception are the same 
thing in matters of warmth and everything of that 
sort. For as each person perceives things, such they 
are to each person. 

THEAET. Apparently. 

soc. Perception, then, is always of that which 
exists and, since it is knowledge, cannot be false. 

THEAET. So it seems. 

soc. By the Graces! I wonder if Protagoras, 
who was a very wise man, did not utter this dark 
saying to the common herd like ourselves, and tell 
the truth ! in secret to his pupils. 

THEAET. Why, Socrates, what do you mean by that? 

soc. I will tell you and it is not a bad description, 
either, that nothing is one and invariable, and you 
could not rightly ascribe any quality whatsoever to 
anything, but if you call it large it will also appear 
to be small, and light if you call it heavy, and every- 
thing else in the same way, since nothing whatever 
is one, either a particular thing or of a particular 
quality ; but it is out of movement and motion and 
mixture with one another that all those things become 
which we wrongly say “are’’—wrongly, because 
nothing ever is, but is always becoming. And on 
this subject all the philosophers, except Parmenides, 
may be marshalled in one line—Protagoras and Hera- 
cleitus and Empedocles—and the chief poets in the 
two kinds of poetry, Epicharmus, in comedy, and in 
tragedy, Homer, who, in the line 
Oceanus the origin of the gods, and Tethys their mother? 

1 An allusion to the title of Protagoras’s book, Truth. 

2 Homer, Iliad, xiv. 201, 302. 
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has said that all things are the offspring of flow and 
motion ; or don’t you think he means that? 

THEAET. I think he does. 

soc. Then who could still contend with such a 
great host, led by Homer as general, and not make 
himself ridiculous ? 

THEAET. It is not easy, Socrates. 

soc. No, Theaetetus, it is not. For the doctrine 
is amply proved by this, namely, that motion is the 
cause of that which passes for existence, that is, of 
becoming, whereas rest is the cause of non-existence 
and destruction; for warmth or fire, which, you 
know, is the parent and preserver of all other things, 
is itself the offspring of movement and friction, and 
these two are forms of motion. Or are not these the 
source of fire ? 

THEAET. Yes, they are. 

soc. And furthermore, the animal kingdom is 
sprung from these same sources. 

THEAET. Of course. 

soc. Well, then, is not the bodily habit destroyed 
by rest and idleness, and preserved, generally speak- 
ing, by gymnastic exercises and motions? 

THEAET. Yes. 

soc. And what of the habit of the soul? Does 
not the soul acquire information and is it not pre- 
served and made better through learning and practice, 
which are motions, whereas through rest, which is 
want of practice and of study, it learns nothing and 
forgets what it has learned ? 
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THEAET. Certainly. 

soc. Then the good, both for the soul and for the 
body, is motion, and rest is the opposite ? 

THEAET. Apparently. 

soc. Now shall I go on and mention to you also 
windless air, calm sea, and all that sort of thing, and 
say that stillness causes decay and destruction and 
that the opposite brings preservation? And shall 
I add to this the all-compelling and crowning argu- 
ment that Homer by “the golden chain”! refers to 
nothing else than the sun, and means that so long as 
the heavens and the sun go round everything exists 
and is preserved, among both gods and men, but if 
the motion should stop, as if bound fast, everything 
would be destroyed and would, as the saying is, be 
turned upside down? 

THEAET. Yes, Socrates, I think he means what you 
say he does. 

soc. Then, my friend, you must apply the doctrine 
in this way: first as concerns vision, the colour 
that you call white is not to be taken as something 
separate outside of your eyes, nor yet as something 
inside of them; and you must not assign any place 
to it, for then it would at once be in a definite 
position and stationary and would have no part in 
the process of becoming. 

THEAET. But what do you mean? 


1 Homer, Iliad, viii. 18 ff., especially 26. In this passage 
Zeus declares that all the gods and goddesses together could 
not, with a golden chain, drag him from on high, but that if 
he pulled, he would drag them, with earth and sea, would 
then bind the chain round the summit of Olympus, and all 
the rest would hang aloft. This ‘“‘ crowning argument” is 
a reductio ad absurdum of the habit of using texts from 
Homer in support of all kinds of doctrine. 
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soc. Let us stick close to the statement we made 
a moment ago, and assume that nothing exists by 
itself as invariably one: then it will be apparent 
that black or white or any other colour whatsoever 
is the result of the impact of the eye upon the 
appropriate motion, and therefore that which we 
call colour will be in each instance neither that 
which impinges nor that which is impinged upon, 
but something between, which has occurred, peculiar 
to each individual. Or would you maintain that 
each colour appears to a dog, or any other animal 
you please, just as it does to you? 

THEAET. No, by Zeus, I wouldn’t. 

soc. Well, does anything whatsoever appear the 
same to any other man as to you? Are you sure 
of this? Or are you not much more convinced that 
nothing appears the same even to you, because you 
yourself are never exactly the same? 

THEAET. Yes, | am much more convinced of the 
last. 

soc. Then, if that with which I compare myself 
in size, or which I touch, were really large or white 
or hot, it would never have become different by 
coming in contact with something different, without 
itself changing ; and if, on the other hand, that which 
did the comparing or the touching were really large 
or white or hot, it would not have become different 
when something different approached it or was 
affected in some way by it, without being affected 
in some way itself. For nowadays, my friend, we 
find ourselves rather easily forced to make extra- 
ordinary and absurd statements, as Protagoras and 
everyone who undertakes to agree with him would 
say. 
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THEAET. What do you mean? What statements? 

soc. Take a little example and you will know all 
I have in mind. Given six dice, for instance, if you 
compare four with them, we say that they are more 
than the four, half as many again, but if you compare 
twelve with them, we say they are less, half as 
many; and any other statement would be inadmiss- 
ible ; or would you admit any other? 

THEAET. Not I. 

soc. Well then, if Protagoras, or anyone else, ask 
you, “ Theaetetus, can anything become greater or 
more in any other way than by being increased ?” 
what reply will you make ? 

THEAET. If I am to say what I think, Socrates, 
with reference to the present question, I should 
say “no,” but if I consider the earlier question, I 
should say “ yes,” for fear of contradicting myself 

soc. Good, by Hera! Excellent, my friend! 
But apparently, if you answer “yes” it will be in 
the Euripidean spirit; for our tongue will be un- 
convinced, but not our mind. 

THEAET. True. 

soc. Well, if you and I were clever and wise and 
had found out everything about the mind, we should 
henceforth spend the rest of our time testing each 
other out of the fulness of our wisdom, rushing 
together like sophists in a sophistical combat, batter- 
ing each other’s arguments with counter arguments. 
But, as it is, since we are ordinary people, we shall 
wish in the first place to look into the real essence of 
our thoughts and see whether they harmonize with 
one another or not at all. 

1 Kurip. Hippol. 612, 7) yao’ dudpyox’,  5€ ppiy avwporos, 
‘my tongue has sworn, but my mind is unsworn.” 
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THEAET. Certainly that is what I should like. 


soc. And so should I. But since this is the case, 
and we have plenty of time, shall we not quietly, 
without any impatience, but truly examining our- 
selves, consider again the nature of these appearances 
within us? And as we consider them, I shall say, 
I think, first, that nothing can ever become more or 
less in size or number, so long as it remains equal 
to itself. Is it not so? 

THEAET. Yes. 


soc. And secondly, that anything to which 
nothing is added and from which nothing is 
subtracted, is neither increased nor diminished, but 
is always equal. 

THEAET. Certainly. 


soc. And should we not say thirdly, that what 
was not previously could not afterwards be without 
becoming and having become ? 

THEAET. Yes, I agree. 


soc. These three assumptions contend with one 
another in our minds when we talk about the dice, 
or when we say that I, who do not, at my age, 
either increase in size or diminish, am in the course 
of a year first larger than you, who are young, and 
afterwards smaller, when nothing has been taken 
from my size, but you have grown. For I am, it 
seems, afterwards what I was not before, and I have 
not become so ; for it is impossible to have become 
without becoming, and without losing anything of 
my size I could not become smaller. And there are 
countless myriads of such contradictions, if we are to 
accept these that I have mentioned. You follow 
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me, [ take it, Theaetetus, for I think you are not 
new at such things. 

THEAET. By the gods, Socrates, I am lost in wonder 
when I think of all these things, and sometimes 
when I regard them it really makes my head swim. 

soc. Theodorus seems to be a pretty good guesser 
about your nature. For this feeling of wonder 
shows that you are a philosopher, since wonder is 
the only beginning of philosophy, and he who said 
that Iris was the child of Thaumas! made a good 
genealogy. But do you begin to understand why 
these things are so, according to the doctrine we 
attribute to Protagoras, or do you not as yet? 

THEAET. Not yet, I think. 

soc. And will you be grateful to me if I help you 
to search out the hidden truth of the thought of a 
famous man or, I should say, of famous men? 

THEAET. Of course I shall be grateful, very 
grateful. 

soc. Look round and see that none of the un- 
initiated is listening. The uninitiated are those 
who think nothing is except what they can grasp 
firmly with their hands, and who deny the existence 
of actions and generation and all that is invisible. 

THEAET. Truly, Socrates, those you speak of are 
very stubborn and perverse mortals. 

soc. So they are, my boy, quite without culture. 
But others are more clever, whose secret doctrines I 
am going to disclose to you. For them the beginning, 
upon which all the things we were just now speak- 
ing of depend, is the assumption that everything 
is really motion and that there is nothing besides this, 

1 Hes. Theog. 780. Iris is the messenger of heaven, and 
Plato interprets the name of her father as ‘‘ Wonder” (@adua), 
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but that there are two kinds of motion, each infinite 
in the number of its manifestations, and of these 
kinds one has an active, the other a passive force. 
From the union and friction of these two are born 
offspring, infinite in number, but always twins, the 
object of sense and the sense which is always born 
and brought forth together with the object of sense. 
Now we give the senses names like these: sight 
and hearing and smell, and the sense of cold and 
of heat, and pleasures and pains and desires and 
fears and so forth. Those that have names are very 
numerous, and those that are unnamed are innumer- 
able. Now the class of objects of sense is akin to 
each of these; all sorts of colours are akin to all sorts 
of acts of vision, and in the same way sounds to acts 
of hearing, and the other objects of sense spring 
forth akin to the other senses. What does this tale 
mean for us, Theaetetus, with reference to what was 
said before? Do you see? 
THEAET. Not quite, Socrates. 
soc. Just listen; perhaps we can finish the tale. 
It means, of course, that all these things are, as we 
were saying, in motion, and their motion has in it 
either swiftness or slowness. Now the slow element 
keeps its motion in the same place and directed 
towards such things as draw near it, and indeed it is 
in this way that it begets. But the things begotten 
in this way are quicker; for they move from one 
place to another, and their motion is naturally from 
one place to another. Now when the eye and some 
appropriate object which approaches beget whiteness 
and the corresponding perception—which could never 
have been produced by either of them going to any- 
thing else—then, while sight from the eye and white- 
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vulg., Burnet. 
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ness from that which helps to produce the colour are 
moving from one to the other, the eye becomes full 
of sight and so begins at that moment to see, and 
becomes, certainly not sight, but a seeing eye, and 
the object which joined in begetting the colour is 
filled with whiteness and becomes in its turn, not 
whiteness, but white, whether it be a stick or a 
stone, or whatever it be the hue of which is so 
coloured. And all the rest—hard and hot and so 
forth—must be regarded in the same way: we must 
assume, we said before, that nothing exists in itself, 
but all things of all sorts arise out of motion by 
intercourse with each other; for it is, as they say, 
impossible to form a firm conception of the active or 
the passive element as being anything separately ; 
for there is no active element until there is a union 
with the passive element, nor is there a_ passive 
element until there is a union with the active; and 
that which unites with one thing is active and 
appears again as passive when it comes in contact 
with something else. And so it results from all this, 
as we said in the beginning, that nothing exists as 
invariably one, itself by itself, but everything is 
always becoming in relation to something, and 
“being” should be altogether abolished, though we 
have often—and even just now—been compelled 
by custom and ignorance to use the word. But we 
ought not, the wise men say, to permit the use of 
“something ’”’ or “ somebody’s”’ or “ mine” or “ this” 
or “that” or any other word that implies making 
things stand still, but in accordance with nature we 
should speak of things as “becoming” and “ being 
made” and “being destroyed” and “changing” ; 
for anyone who by his mode of speech makes things 
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stand still is easily refuted. And we must use such 
expressions in relation both to particular objects and 
collective designations, among which are “ mankind ”’ 
and “‘stone’’ and the names of every animal and 
class. Do these doctrines seem pleasant to you, 
Theaetetus, and do you find their taste agreeable ? 

THEAET. I don’t know, Socrates; besides, I can’t 
tell about you, either, whether you are preaching 
them because you believe them or to test me. 

soc. You forget, my friend, that I myself know 
nothing about such things, and claim none of them 
as mine, but am incapable of bearing them and am 
merely acting as a midwife to you, and for that reason 
am uttering incantations and giving you a taste of 
each of the philosophical theories, until I may help 
to bring your own opinion to light. And when it is 
brought to light, I will examine it and see whether 
it is a mere wind-egg or a real offspring. So be brave 
and patient, and in good and manly fashion tell 
what you think in reply to my questions. 

THEAET. Very well; ask them. 

soc. Then say once more whether the doctrine 
pleases you that nothing is, but is always becoming 
—good or beautiful or any of the other qualities we 
were just enumerating. 

THEAET. Why, when I hear you telling about it 
as you did, it seems to me that it is wonderfully 
reasonable and ought to be accepted as you have 
presented it. 

soc. Let us, then, not neglect a point in which 
it is defective. The defect is found in connexion 
with dreams and diseases, including insanity, and 
everything else that is said to cause illusions of sight 
and hearing and the other senses. For of course 
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you know that in all these the doctrine we were 
just presenting seems admittedly to be refuted, 
because in them we certainly have false perceptions, 
and it is by no means true that everything is to each 
man which appears to him; on the contrary, nothing 
is which appears. 

THEAET. What you say is very true, Socrates. 

soc. What argument is left, then, my boy, for the 
man who says that perception is knowledge and that 
in each case the things which appear are to the one 
to whom they appear? 

THEAET. I hesitate to say, Socrates, that I have 
no reply to make, because you scolded me just 
now when I said that. But really | cannot dis- 
pute that those who are insane or dreaming have 
false opinions, when some of them think they are 
gods and others fancy in their sleep that they have 
wings and are flying. 

soc. Don’t you remember, either, the similar dis- 
pute about these errors, especially about sleeping and 
waking? 

THEAET. What dispute ? 

soc. One which I fancy you have often heard. 
The question is asked, what proof you could give if 
anyone should ask us now, at the present moment, 
whether we are asleep and our thoughts are a dream, 
or whether we are awake and talking with each 
other in a waking condition. 7 

THEAET. Really, Socrates, I don’t see what proof 
can be given; for there is an exact correspondence 
in all particulars, as between the strophe and anti- 
strophe of a choral song. Take, for instance, the 
conversation we have just had: there is nothing to 
prevent us from imagining in our sleep also that we 
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are carrying on this conversation with each other, 
and when in a dream we imagine that we are relating 
_dreams, the likeness between the one talk and the 
other is remarkable. 

soc. So you see it is not hard to dispute the point, 
since it is even open to dispute whether we are awake 
or in a dream. Now since the time during which 
we are asleep is equal to that during which we are 
awake,.in each state our spirit contends that the 
semblances that appear to it at any time are cer- 
tainly true, so that for half the time we say that this 
is true, and for half the time the other, and we 
maintain each with equal confidence. 

THEAET. Certainly. 

soc. And may not, then, the same be said about 
insanity and the other diseases, except that the time 
is not equal ? 

THEAET. Yes. 

soc. Well, then, shall truth be determined by the 
length or shortness of time ? 

THEAET. That would be absurd in many ways. 

soc. But can you show clearly in any other way 
which of the two sets of opinions is true ? 

THEAET. I do not think I can. 

soc. Listen, then, while I tell you what would be 
said about them by those who maintain that what 
appears at any time is true for him to whom it 
appears. They begin, I imagine, by asking this 
question: “'Theaetetus, can that which is wholly 
other have in any way the same quality as its alter- 
native? And we must not assume that the thing in 
question is partially the same and partially other, but 
wholly other.” 

THEAET. It is impossible for it to be the same in 
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anything, either in quality or in any other respect 
whatsoever, when it is wholly other. 

soc. Must we not, then, necessarily agree that 
such a thing is also unlike? 

THEAET. It seems so to me. 

soc. Then if anything happens to become like 
or unlike anything—either itself or anything else— 
we shall say that when it becomes like it becomes 
the same, and when it becomes unlike it becomes 
other? 

THEAET. We must. 

soc. Well, we said before, did we not, that the 
active elements were many—infinite in fact—and 
likewise the passive elements ? 

THEAET. Yes. 

soc. And furthermore, that any given element, 
by uniting at different times with different partners, 
will beget, not the same, but other results? 

THEAET. Certainly. 

soc. Well, then, let us take me, or you, or any- 
thing else at hand, and apply the same principle— 
say Socrates in health and Socrates in illness. Shall 
we say the one is like the other, or unlike? 

THEAET. When you say “Socrates in illness’’ do 
you mean to compare that Socrates as a whole with 
Socrates in health as a whole? 

soc. You understand perfectly ; that is just what 
[ mean. 

THEAET. Unlike, I imagine. 

soc. And therefore other, inasmuch as unlike? 

THEAET. Necessarily. 

soc. And you would say the same of Socrates 
asleep or in any of the other states we enumerated 
just now? 
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THEAET. Yes. 

soc. Then each of those sleninite which by the 
law of their nature act upon something else, will, 
when it gets hold of Socrates in health, find me one 
object to act upon, and when it gets hold of me in 
illness, ‘another ? 

THEAET. How can it help it? 

soc. And so, in the two cases, that active element 
and I, who am the passive element, shall each pro- 
duce a different object ? 

THEAET. Of course. 

soc. So, then, when I am in health and drink 
wine, it seems pleasant and sweet to me? 

THEAET. Yes. 

soc. The reason is, in fact, that according to the 
principles we accepted a while ago, the active and 
passive elements produce sweetness and perception, 
both of which are simultaneously moving from one 
place to another, and the perception, which comes 
from the passive element, makes the tongue per- 
ceptive, and the sweetness, which comes from the 
wine and pervades it, passes over and makes the 
wine both to be and to seem sweet to the tongue 
that is in health. 

THEAET. Certainly, such are the principles we 
accepted a while ago. 

soc. But when it gets hold of me in illness, in the 
first place, it really doesn’t get hold of the same 
man, does it? For he to whom it comes is certainly 
unlike. 

THEAET. True. 

soc. Therefore the union of the Socrates who is 
ill and the draught of wine produces other results: 
in the tongue the sensation or perception of bitter- 
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ness, and in the wine—a bitterness which is engen- 
dered there and passes over into the other; the wine 
is made, not bitterness, but bitter, and I am made, 
not perception, but perceptive. 

THEAET. Certainly. 

soc. ‘Then I shall never have this perception of 
any other thing; for a perception of another thing 
is another perception, and makes the percipient 
different and other: nor can that which acts on me 
ever by union with another produce the same result 
or become the same in kind; for by producing 
another result from another passive element it will 
become different in kind. 

THEAET. That is true. 

soc. And neither shall I, furthermore, ever again 
become the same as I am, nor will that ever become 
the same as it is. 

THEAET. No. 

soc. And yet, when I become percipient, I must 
necessarily become percipient of something, for it 
is impossible to become percipient and _ perceive 
nothing ; and that which is perceived must become 
so to someone, when it becomes sweet or bitter or 
the like; for to become sweet, but sweet to no one, 
is impossible. 

THEAET. Perfectly true. 

soc. The result, then, I think, is that we (the active 
and the passive elements) are or become, whichever 
is the case, in relation to one another, since we are 
bound to one another by the inevitable law of our 
being, but to nothing else, not even to ourselves. 
The result, then, is that we are bound to one 
another; and so if a man says anything “is,” he 
must say it is to or of or in relation to something, 
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and similarly if he says it “becomes”’; but he must 
not say it is or becomes absolutely, nor can he accept 
such a statement from anyone else. That is the 
meaning of the doctrine we have been describing. 

THEAET. Yes, quite so, Socrates. 

soc. Then, since that which acts on me is to me 
and to me only, it is also the case that I perceive it, 
and I only? 

THEAET. Of course. 

soc. Then to me my perception is true; for in 
each case it is always part of my being; and I am, 
as Protagoras says, the judge of the existence of the 
things that are to me and of the non-existence of 
those that are not to me. 

THEAET. So it seems. 

soc. How, then, if I am an infallible judge and 
my mind never stumbles in regard to the things that 
are or that become, can I fail to know that which I 
perceive ? 

THEAET. You cannot possibly fail. 

soc. Therefore you were quite right in saying that 
knowledge is nothing else than perception, and 
there is complete identity between the doctrine 
of Homer and Heracleitus and all their followers— 
that all things are in motion, like streams—the 
doctrine of the great philosopher Protagoras that 
man is the measure of all things—and the doctrine 
of Theaetetus that, since these things are true, 
perception is knowledge. Eh, Theaetetus? Shall 
we say that this is, so to speak, your new-born child 
and the result of my midwifery ? Or what shall we 
say? 

THEAET. We must say that, Socrates. 

soc. Well, we have at last managed to bring this 
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forth, whatever it turns out to be; and now that it 
is born, we must in very truth perform the rite of 
running round with it in a circle !—the circle of our 
argument—and see whether it may not turn out to 
be after all not worth rearing, but only a wind-egg, 
an imposture. But, perhaps, you think that any 
offspring of yours ought to be cared for and not put 
away; or will you bear to see it examined and not 
get angry if it is taken away from you, though it is 
your first-born ? 

THEO. Theaetetus will bear it, Socrates, for he is 
not at all ill-tempered. But for heaven’s sake, 
Socrates, tell me, is all this wrong after all ? 

soc. You are truly fond of argument, Theodorus, 
and a very good fellow to think that I am a sort of 
bag full of arguments and can easily pull one out 
and say that after all the other one was wrong ; but 
you do not understand what is going on: none of 
the arguments comes from me, but always from him 
who is talking with me. I myself know nothing, 
except just a little, enough to extract an argument 
from another man who is wise and to receive it 
fairly. And now I will try to extract this thought 
from Theaetetus, but not to say anything myself. 

THEO. That is the better way, Socrates; do as 
you say. 

soc. Do you know, then, Theodorus, what amazes 
me in your friend Protagoras ? 

THEO. What is it ? 
infant rapidly about the family hearth, thereby introducing 
him, as it were, to the family and the family deities. At 
this time the father decided whether to bring up the child or 
to expose it. Sometimes, perhaps, the child was named on 


this occasion. In the evening relatives assembled for a feast 
at which shell-fish were eaten. 
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soc. In general I like his doctrine that what 
appears to each one is to him, but I am amazed by 
the beginning of his book. I don’t see why he does 
not say in the beginning of his Truth! that a pig 
or a dog-faced baboon or some still stranger creature 
of those that have sensations is the measure of all 
things. Then he might have begun to speak to us 
very imposingly and condescendingly, showing that 
while we were honouring him like a god for his 
wisdom, he was after all no better in intellect than 
any other man, or, for that matter, than a tadpole. 
What alternative is there, Theodorus? For if that 
opinion is true to each person which he acquires 
through sensation, and no one man can _ discern 
another’s condition better than he himself, and one 
man has no better right to investigate whether 
another’s opinion is true or false than he himself, 
but, as we have said several times, each man is to 
form his own opinions by himself, and these opinions 
are always right and true, why in the world, my 
friend, was Protagoras wise, so that he could rightly 
be thought worthy to be the teacher of other men 
and to be well paid, and why were we ignorant 
creatures and obliged to go to school to him, if each 
person is the measure of his own wisdom? Must 
we not believe that Protageras was “playing to 
the gallery” in saying this? I say nothing of the 
ridicule that I and my science of midwifery deserve 
in that case,—and, I should say, the whole practice 
of dialectics, too. For would not the investigation 
of one another’s fancies and opinions, and the 
attempt to refute them, when each man’s must be 


1 Truth was apparently the title, or part of the title, of 
Protagoras’s book. 
reg 
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right, be tedious and blatant folly, if the Truth of 
Protagoras is true and he was not jesting when he 
uttered his oracles from the shrine of his book ? 

THEO. Socrates, the man was my friend, as you 
just remarked. So I should hate to bring about the 
refutation of Protagoras by agreeing with you, 
and I should hate also to oppose you contrary to 
my real convictions. So take Theaetetus again; 
especially as he seemed just now to follow your 
suggestions very carefully. 

soc. If you went to Sparta, Theodorus, and visited 
the wrestling-schools, would you think it fair to look 
on at other people naked, some of whom were of 
poor physique, without stripping and showing your 
own form, too? 

THEO. Why not, if I could persuade them to allow 
me to do so? So now I think I shall persuade you 
to let me be a spectator, and not to drag me into the 
ring, since I am old and stiff, but to take the younger 
and nimbler man as your antagonist. 

soc. Well, Theodorus, if that pleases you, it does 
not displease me, as the saying is. So I must attack 
the wise Theaetetus again. Tell me, Theaetetus, 
referring to the doctrine we have just expounded, do 
you not share my amazement at being suddenly 
exalted to an equality with the wisest man, or even 
god? Or do you think Protagoras’s “ measure”’ 
applies any less to gods than to men? 

THEAET. By no means; and I am amazed that you 
ask such a question at all; for when we were dis- 
cussing the meaning of the doctrine that whatever 
appears to each one really is to him, I thought it 
was good; but now it has suddenly changed to 
the opposite. 
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soc. You are young, my dear boy; so you are 
quickly moved and swayed by popular oratory. For 
in reply to what I have said, Protagoras, or someone 
speaking for him, will say, “ Excellent boys and old 
men, there you sit together declaiming to the people, 
and you bring in the gods, the question of whose 
existence or non-existence I exclude from oral and 
written discussion, and you say the sort of thing that 
the crowd would readily accept—that it is a terrible 
thing if every man is to be no better than any beast 
in point of wisdom; but you do not advance any 
cogent proof whatsoever; you base your statements 
on probability. If Theodorus, or any other geo- 
metrician, should base his geometry on probability, 
he would be of no account at all. So you and 
Theodorus had better consider whether you will 
accept arguments founded on plausibility and _pro- 
babilities in such important matters. 

THEAET. That would not be right, Socrates ; neither 
you nor we would think so. 

soc. Apparently, then, you and Theodorus mean 
we must look at the matter in a different way. 

THEAFT. Yes, certainly in a different way. 

soc. Well, then, let us look at it in this way, rais- 
ing the question whether knowledge is after all the 
same as perception, or different. For that is the 
object of all our discussion, and it was to answer 
that question that we stirred up all these strange 
doctrines, was it not? 

THEAET. Most assuredly. 

soc. Shall we then agree that all that we per- 
ceive by sight or hearing we know? For instance, 
shall we say that before having learned the language 
of foreigners we do not hear them when they speak, 
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or that we both hear and know what they say? 
And again, if we do not know the letters, shall we 
maintain that we do not see them when we look 
at them or that if we really see them we know them ? 

THEAET. We shall say, Socrates, that we know 
just so much of them as we hear or see: in the 
case of the letters, we both see and know the form 
and colour, and in the spoken language we both 
hear and at the same time know the higher and 
lower notes of the voice; but we do not perceive 
through sight or hearing, and we do not know, what 
the grammarians and interpreters teach about them. 

soc. First-rate, Theaetetus! and it is a pity to 
dispute that, for I want you to grow. But look out 
for another trouble that is yonder coming towards 
us, and see how we can repel it. 

THEAET. What is it? 

soc. It is like this: If anyone should ask, “Is it 
possible, if a man has ever known a thing and still 
has and preserves a memory of that thing, that he 
does not, at the time when he remembers, know that 
very thing which he remembers?” I seem to be 
pretty long winded; but I merely want to ask if a 
man who has learned a thing does not know it 
when he remembers it. 

THEAET. Of course he does, Socrates; for what 
you suggest would be monstrous. 

soc. Am I crazy, then? Look here. Do you not 
say that seeing is perceiving and that sight is per- 
ception ? 

THEAET. I do. 

soc. Then, according to what we have just said, 
the man who has seen a thing has acquired know- 
ledge of that which he has seen? 
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TUEAET. Yes. 

soc. Well, then, do you not admit that there is 
such a thing as memory 

THEAET. Yes. 

soc. Memory of nothing or of something? 

THEAET. Of something, surely. 

soc. Of things he has learned and perceived — 
that sort of things? 

THEAET. Of course. 

soc. A man sometimes remembers what he has 
seen, does he not ? 

THEAET. He does. 

soc. Even when he shuts his eyes, or does he 
forget if he does that ? 

THEAET. It would be absurd to say that, Socrates. 

soc. We must, though, if we are to maintain 
our previous argument; otherwise, it is all up 
with it. 

THEAET. I too, by Zeus, have my suspicions, but I 
don’t fully understand you. Tell me how it is. 

soc. This is how it is: he who sees has acquired 
knowledge, we say, of that which he has seen; for 
it is agreed that sight and perception and knowledge 
are all the same. 

THEAET. Certainly. 

soc. But he who has seen and has acquired know- 
ledge of what he saw, if he shuts his eyes, remembers 
it, but does not see it. Is that right? 

THEAET. Yes. 

soc. But “does not see” is the same as “ does not 
know,’ if it is true that seeing is knowing. 

THEAET. True. 

soc. Then this is our result. When a man has 
acquired knowledge of a thing and still remembers 
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it, he does not know it, since he does not see it; but 
we said that would be a monstrous conclusion. 

THEAET. Very true. 

soc. So, evidently, we reach an impossible result 
if we say that knowledge and perception are the same. 

THEAET. So it seems. 

soc. Then we must say they are different. 

THEAET. I suppose so. 

soc. Then what can knowledge be? We must, 
apparently, begin our discussion all over again. And 
yet, Theaetetus, what are we on the point of doing ? 

THEAET. About what ? 

soc. It seems to me that we are behaving like a 
worthless game-cock ; before winning the victory we 
have leapt away from our argument and begun to crow. 

THEAET. How so? 

soc. We seem to be acting like professional 
debaters; we have based our agreements on the 
mere similarity of words and are satisfied to have 
got the better of the argument in such a way, and 
we do not see that we, who claim to be, not con- 
testants for a prize, but lovers of wisdom, are doing 
just what those ingenious persons do. 

THEAET. I do not yet understand what you mean. 

soc. Well, I will try to make my thought clear. 
We asked, you recollect, whether a man who has 
learned something and remembers it does not know it. 
We showed first that the one who has seen and then 
shuts his eyes remembers, although he does not see, 
and then we showed that he does not know, although 
at the same time he remembers; but this, we said, 
was impossible. And so the Protagorean tale was 
brought to naught, and yours also about the identity 
of knowledge and perception. 
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THEAET. Evidently. 

soc. It would not be so, I fancy, my friend, if the 
father of the first of the two tales were alive; he 
would have had a good deal to say in its defence. 
But he is dead, and we are abusing the orphan. 
Why, even the guardians whom Protagoras left— 
one of whom is Theodorus here—are unwilling to 
come to the child’s assistance. So it seems that we 
shall have to do it ourselves, assisting him in the 
name of justice. 

THEO. Do so, for it is not I, Socrates, but rather 
Callias the son of Hipponicus, who is the guardian 
of his children. As for me, I turned rather too soon 
from abstract speculations to geometry. However, I 
shall be grateful to you if you come to his assistance. 

soc. Good, Theodorus! Now see how I shall help 
him; for a man might find himself involved in still 
worse inconsistencies than those in which we found 
ourselves just now, if he did not pay attention to 
the terms which we generally use in assent and 
denial. Shall I explain this to you, or only to 
Theaetetus ? 

THEO. To both of us, but let the younger 
answer; for he will be less disgraced if he is 
discomfited. 

soc. Very well; now I am going to ask the most 
frightfully difficult question of all. It runs, I believe, 
something like this: Is it possible for a person, if he 
knows a thing, at the same time not to know that 
which he knows? 

THEO. Now, then, what shall we answer, Theae- 
tetus? 

THEAET. It is impossible, I should think. 

soc. Not if you make seeing and knowing identical. 
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For what will you do with a question from which 
there is no escape, by which you are, as the saying 
is, caught in a pit, when your adversary, unabashed, 
puts his hand over one of your eyes and asks if you 
see his cloak with the eye that is covered ? 

THEAET. I shall say, I think, “ Not with that eye, 
but with the other.” 

soc. Then you see and do not see the same thing 
at the same time? 

THEAET. After a fashion. 

soc. “That,” he will reply, “is not at all what I 
want, and I did not ask about the fashion, but 
whether you both know and do not know the same 
thing. Now manifestly you see that which you do 
not see. But you have agreed that seeing is know- 
ing and not seeing is not knowing. Very well; 
from all this, reckon out what the result is.” 

THEAET. Well, I reckon out that the result is 
the contrary of my hypothesis. 

soc. And perhaps, my fine fellow, more troubles 
of the same sort might have come upon you, if any- 
one asked you further questions—whether it is 
possible to know the same thing both sharply and 
dully, to know close at hand but not at a distance, 
to know both violently and gently, and countless 
other questions, such as a nimble fighter, fighting 
for pay in the war of words, might have lain in wait 
and asked you, when you said that knowledge and 
perception were the same thing; he would have 
charged down upon hearing and smelling and such 
senses, and would have argued persistently and un- 
ceasingly until you were filled with admiration of his 
greatly desired wisdom and were taken in his toils, 
and then, after subduing and binding you he would 
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at once proceed to bargain with you for such ransom 
as might be agreed upon between you. What argu- 
ment, then, you might ask, will Protagoras produce 
to strengthen his forces? Shall we try to carry on 
the discussion ? 

THEAET. By all means. 

soc. He will, I fancy, say all that we have said in 
his defence and then will close with us, saying con- 
temptuously, “Our estimable Socrates here frightened 
a little boy by asking if it was possible for one and 
the same person to remember and at the same time 
not to know one and the same thing, and when the 
child in his fright said ‘no, because he could not 
foresee what would result, Socrates made poor me 
a laughing-stock in his talk. But, you slovenly 
Socrates, the facts stand thus: when you examine 
any doctrine of mine by the method of questioning, 
if the person who is questioned makes such replies 
as I should make and comes to grief, then I am 
refuted, but if his replies are quite different, then 
the person questioned is refuted, not I. Take this 
example. Do you suppose you could get anybody 
to admit that the memory a man has of a past feeling 
he no longer feels is anything like the feeling at the 
time when he was feeling it? Far from it. Or 
that he would refuse to admit that it is possible 
for one and the same person to know and not to 
know one and the same thing? Or if he were 
afraid to admit this, would he ever admit that a 
person who has become unlike is the same as before 
he became unlike? In fact, if we are to be on our 
guard against such verbal entanglements, would he 
admit that a person is one at all, and not many, who 
become infinite in number, if the process of becoming 
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different continues? But, my dear fellow,” he will 
say, “attack my real doctrines in a more generous 
manner, and prove, if you can, that perceptions, 
when they come, or become, to each of us, are 
not individual, or that, if they are individual, what 
appears to each one would not, for all that, become 
to that one alone—or, if you prefer to say ‘be,’ 
would not be—to whom it appears. But when you 
talk of pigs and dog-faced baboons, you not only 
act like a pig yourself, but you persuade your 
hearers to act so toward my writings, and that 
is not right. For I maintain that the truth is 
as I have written; each one of us is the measure 
of the things that are and those that are not; 
but each person differs immeasurably from every 
other in just this, that to one person some things 
appear and are, and to another person other 
things. And I do not by any means say that 
wisdom and the wise man do not exist; on the 
contrary, I say that if bad things appear and are to 
any one of us, precisely that man is wise who causes 
a change and makes good things appear and be to 
him. And, moreover, do not lay too much stress 
upon the words of my argument, but get a clearer 
understanding of my meaning from what I am going 
to say. Recall to your mind what was said before, 
that his food appears and is bitter to the sick 
man, but appears and is the opposite of bitter to the 
man in health. Now neither of these two is to be 
made wiser than he is—that is not possible—nor 
should the claim be made that the sick man is 
ignorant because his opinions are ignorant, or the 
healthy man wise because his are different; but a 
change must be made from the one condition to 
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the other, for the other is better. So, too, in educa- 
tion a change has to be made from a worse to a 
better condition ; but the physician causes the change 
by means of drugs, and the teacher of wisdom by 
means of words. And yet, in fact, no one ever 
made anyone think truly who previously thought 
falsely, since it is impossible to think that which 
is not or to think any other things than those which 
one feels; and these are always true. But I believe 
that a man who, on account of a bad condition 
of soul, thinks thoughts akin to that condition, 
is made by a good condition of soul to think corres- 
pondingly good thoughts; and some men, through 
inexperience, call these appearances true, whereas I 
call them better than the others, but in no wise 
truer. And the wise, my dear Socrates, I do not by 
any means call tadpoles; when they have to do with 
the human body, I call them physicians, and when 
they have to do with plants, husbandmen; for I 
assert that these latter, when plants are sickly, instil 
into them good and healthy sensations, and true ones 
instead of bad sensations, and that the wise and 
good orators make the good, instead of the evil, 
seem to be right to their states. For I claim 
that whatever seems right and honourable to a state 
is really right and honourable to it, so long as it 
believes it to be so; but the wise man causes the 
good, instead of that which is evil to them in each 
instance, to be and seem right and honourable. And 
on the same principle the teacher who is able to 
train his pupils in this manner is not only wise but 
is also entitled to receive high pay from them when 
their education is finished. And in this sense it is 
true that some men are wiser than others, and that 
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no one thinks falsely, and that you, whether you 
will or no, must endure to be a measure. Upon these 
positions my doctrine stands firm; and if you can 
dispute it in principle, dispute it by bringing an 
opposing doctrine against it; or if you prefer the 
method of questions, ask questions ; for an intelligent 
person ought not to reject this method, on the con- 
trary, he should choose it before all others. How- 
ever, let me make a suggestion: do not be unfair 
in your questioning; it is very inconsistent for a 
man who asserts that he cares for virtue to be con- 
stantly unfair in discussion; and it is unfair in 
discussion when a man makes no distinction between 
merely trying to make points and carrying on a real 
argument. In the former he may jest and try to 
trip up his opponent as much as he can, but in 
real argument he must be in earnest and must set 
his interlocutor on his feet, pointing out to him 
those slips only which are due to himself and his 
previous associations. For if you act in this way, 
those who debate with you will cast the blame for 
their confusion and perplexity upon themselves, not 
upon you; they will run after you and love you, and 
they will hate themselves and run away from them- 
selves, taking refuge in philosophy, that they may 
escape from their former selves by becoming different. 
But if you act in the opposite way, as most teachers 
do, you will produce the opposite result, and instead 
of making your young associates philosophers, you 
will make them hate philosophy when they grow 
older. If, therefore, you will accept the suggestion 
which I made before, you will avoid a hostile and 
combative attitude and in a gracious spirit will enter 
the lists with me and inquire what we really mean 
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when we declare that all things are in motion and 
that whatever seems is to each individual, whether 
man or state. And on the basis of that you will 
consider the question whether knowledge and _ per- 
ception are the same or different, instead of doing as 
you did a while ago, using as your basis the ordinary 
meaning of names and words, which most people 
pervert in haphazard ways and thereby cause all 
sorts of perplexity in one another.” Such, Theo- 
dorus, is the help I have furnished your friend to 
the best of my ability—not much, for my resources 
are small; but if he were living himself he would 
have helped his offspring in a fashion more 
magnificent. 

THEO. You are joking, Socrates, for you have come 
to the man’s assistance with all the valour of youth. 

soc. Thank you, my friend. Tell me, did you 
observe just now that Protagoras reproached us for 
addressing our words to a boy, and said that we 
made the boy’s timidity aid us in our argument 
against his doctrine, and that he called our procedure 
a mere display of wit, solemnly insisting upon the 
importance of “the measure of all things,’ and 
urging us to treat his doctrine seriously ? 

tHEo. Of course I observed it, Socrates. 

soc. Well then, shall we do as he says? 

THEO. By all means. 

soc. Now you see that all those present, except 
you and myself, are boys. So if we are to do as 
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the man asks, you and I must question each other 
and make reply in order to show our serious attitude 
towards his doctrine; then he cannot, at any rate, 
find fault with us on the ground that we examined 
his doctrine in a spirit of levity with mere boys. 

THEO. Why is this? Would not Theaetetus follow 
an investigation better than many a man with a long 
beard ? 

soc. Yes, but not better than you, Theodorus. 
So you must not imagine that I have to defend your 
deceased friend by any and every means, while you 
do nothing at all; but come, my good man, follow 
the discussion a little way, just until we can see 
whether, after all, you must be a measure in respect 
to diagrams, or whether all men are as sufficient unto 
themselves as you are in astronomy and the other 
sciences in which you are alleged to be superior. 

THEO. It is not easy, Socrates, for anyone to sit 
beside you and not be forced to give an account of 
himself and it was foolish of me just now to say you 
would excuse me and would not oblige me, as the 
Lacedaemonians do, to strip; you seem to me to 
take rather after Sciron.! For the Lacedaemonians 
tell people to go away or else strip, but you seem to me 
to play rather the rédle of Antaeus; for you do not let 
anyone go who approaches you until you have forced 
him to strip and wrestle with you in argument. 

soc. Your comparison with Sciron and Antaeus 
pictures my complaint admirably ; only I am a more 


1 Sciron was a mighty man who attacked all who came 
near him and threw them from a cliff. He was overcome 
by Theseus. Antaeus, a terrible giant, forced all passers- 
by to wrestle with him. He was invincible until Heracles 
crushed him in his arms. 
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stubborn combatant than they ; for many a Heracles 
and many a Theseus, strong men of words, have fallen 
in with me and he peered me mightily, but still I 
do not desist, such a terrible love of this kind of 
exercise has taken hold on me. So, now that it is 
your turn, do not refuse to try a bout with me; it 
will be good for both of us. 

THEO. I say no more. Lead on as you like. 
Most assuredly I must endure whatsoever fate you 
spin for me, and submit to interrogation. However, 
I shall not be able to leave myself in your hands 
beyond the point you propose. 

soc. Even that is enough. And _ please be 
especially careful that we do not inadvertently give 
a playful turn to our argument and somebody reproach 
us again for it. 

THEO. Rest assured that I will try so far as in 
me lies. 

soc. Let us, therefore, first take up the same 
question as before, and let us see whether we were 
right or wrong in being displeased and finding fault 
with the doctrine because it made each individual 
self-sufficient in wisdom. Protagoras granted that 
some persons excelled others in respect to the better 
and the worse, and these he said were wise, did 
he not? 

THEO. Yes. 

soc. Now if he himself were present and could 
agree to this, instead of our making the concession 
for him in our effort to help him, there would be no 
need of taking up the question again or of reinforcing 
his argument. But, as it is, perhaps it might be 
said that we have no authority to make the agree- 
ment for him; therefore it is better to make the 
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agreement still clearer on this particular point; for 
it makes a good deal of difference whether it is so 
or not. 

THEO. That is true. 

soc. Let us then get the agreement in as concise 
a form as possible, not through others, but from his 
own statement. 

THEO. How? 

soc. In this way: He says, does he not? “ that 
which appears to each person really is to him to 
whom it appears.” 

THEO. Yes, that is what he says. 

soc. Well then, Protagoras, we also utter the 
opinions of a man, or rather, of all men, and we say 
that there is no one who does not think himself 
wiser than others in some respects and others wiser 
than himself in other respects; for instance, in times 
of greatest danger, when people are distressed in 
war or by diseases or at sea, they regard their 
commanders as gods and expect them to be their 
saviours, though they excel them in nothing except 
knowledge. And all the world of men is, I dare 
say, full of people seeking teachers and rulers for 
themselves and the animals and for human activities, 
and, on the other hand, of people who consider 
themselves qualified to teach and qualified to rule. 
And in all these instances we must say that men 
themselves believe that wisdom and ignorance exist 
in the world of men, must we not? 

THEO. Yes, we must. 

soc. And therefore they think that wisdom is true 
thinking and ignorance false opinion, do they not? 

THEO. Of course. 

soc. Well then, Protagoras, what. shall we do 
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about the doctrine? Shail we say that the opinions 
which men have are always true, or sometimes true 
and sometimes false? For the result of either 
statement is that their opinions are not always true, 
but may be either true or false. Just think, Theodorus; 
would any follower of Protagoras, or you yourself, 
care to contend that no person thinks that another 
is ignorant and has false opinions? 

THEO. No, that is incredible, Socrates. 

soc. And yet this is the predicament to which 
the doctrine that man is the measure of all things 
inevitably leads. 

THEO. How so? 

soc. When you have come to a decision in your 
own mind about something, and declare your opinion 
to me, this opinion is, according to his doctrine, true 
to you; let us grant that; but may not the rest of 
us sit in judgement on your decision, or do we always 
judge that your opinion is true? Do not myriads of 
men on each occasion oppose their opinions to yours, 
believing that your judgement and belief are false ? 

THEO. Yes, by Zeus, Socrates, countless myriads 
in truth, as Homer! says, and they give me all the 
trouble in the world. 

soc. Well then, shall we say that in such a case 
your opinion is true to you but false to the myriads? 

THEO. That seems to be the inevitable deduction. 

soc. And what of Protagoras himself? If neither 
he himself thought, nor people in general think, as 
indeed they do not, that man is the measure of all 
things, is it not inevitable that the “truth” which 
he wrote is true to no one? But if he himself thought 


1 Homer, Odyssey, xvi. 121, xvii. 432, xix. 78. 
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it was true, and people in general do not agree with 
him, in the first place you know that it is just so 
much more false than true as the number of those 
who do not believe it is greater than the number of 
those who do. 

THEO. Necessarily, if it is to be true or false 
according to each individual opinion. 

soc. Secondly, it involves this, which is a very 
pretty result; he concedes about his own opinion 
the truth of the opinion of those who disagree with 
him and think that his opinion is false, since he 
grants that the opinions of all men are true. 

THEO. Certainly. 

soc. Then would he not be conceding that his 
own opinion is false, if he grants that the opinion of 
those who think he is in error is true? 

THEO. Necessarily. 

soc. But the others do not concede that they are 
in error, do they? 

THEO. No, they do not. 

soc. And he, in turn, according to his writings, 
grants that this opinion also is true. 

THEO. Evidently. 

soc. Then all men, beginning with Protagoras, 
will dispute—or rather, he will grant, after he 
once concedes that the opinion of the man who 
holds the opposite view is true—even Protagoras 
himself, I say, will concede that neither a dog nor 
any casual man is a measure of anything whatsoever 
that he has not learned. Is not that the case? 

THEO. Yes. 

soc. Then since the “truth” of Protagoras is 
disputed by all, it would be true to nobody, neither 
to anyone else nor to him, 
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THEO. I think, Socrates, we are running my 
friend too hard. 

soc. But, my dear man, I do not see that we are 
running beyond what is right. Most likely, though, 
he, being older, is wiser than we, and if, for example, 
he should emerge from the ground, here at our feet, 
if only as far as the neck, he would prove abundantly 
that I was making a fool of myself by my talk, in 
all probability, and you by agreeing with me; then 
he would sink down and be off at a run. But we, 
I suppose, must depend on ourselves, such as we 
are, and must say just what we think. And so now 
must we not say that everybody would agree that 
some men are wiser and some more ignorant than 
others? 

THEO. Yes, I think at least we-must. 

soc. And do you think his doctrine might stand 
most firmly in the form in which we sketched it 
when defending Protagoras, that most things—hot, 
dry, sweet, and everything of that sort—are to each 
person as they appear to him, and if Protagoras is 
to concede that there are cases in which one person 
excels another, he might be willing to say that in 
matters of health and disease not every woman or 
child—or beast, for that matter—knows what is 
wholesome for it and is able to cure itself, but in 
this point, if in any, one person excels another? 

THEO. Yes, I think that is correct. 

soc. And likewise in affairs of state, the honourable 
and disgraceful, the just and unjust, the pious and 
its opposite, are in truth to each state such as it 
thinks they are and as it enacts into law for itself, 
and in these matters no citizen and no state is wiser 
than another; but in making laws that are advan- 
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tageous to the state, or the reverse, Protagoras again 
will agree that one counsellor is better than another, 
and the opinion of one state better than that of 
another as regards the truth, and he would by no 
means dare to affirm that whatsoever laws a state 
makes in the belief that they will be advantageous 
to itself are perfectly sure to prove advantageous. 
But in the other class of things—I mean just and 
unjust, pious and impious—they are willing to say 
with confidence that no one of them possesses by 
nature an existence of its own; on the contrary, that 
the common opinion becomes true at the time when 
it is adopted and remains true as long as it is held; 
this is substantially the theory of those who do not 
altogether affirm the doctrine of Protagoras. But, 
Theodorus, argument after argument, a greater one 
after a lesser, is overtaking us. 

THEO. Well, Socrates, we have plenty of leisure, 
have we not? 

soc. Apparently we have. And that makes me 
think, my friend, as I have often done before, how 
natural it is that those who have spent a long time 
in the study of philosophy appear ridiculous when 
they enter the courts of law as speakers. 

THEO. What do you mean? 

soc. Those who have knocked about in courts and 
the like from their youth up seem to me, when 
compared with those who have been brought up in 
philosophy and similar pursuits, to be as slaves 
in breeding compared with freemen. 

THEO. In what way is this the case? 

soc. In this way: the latter always have that 
which you just spoke of, leisure, and they talk at 
their leisure in peace; just as we are now taking up 
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argument after argument, already beginning a third, 
so can they, if, as in our case, the new one pleases 
them better than that in which they are engaged ; 
and they do not care at all whether their talk is long 
or short, if only they attain the truth. But the men 
of the other sort are always in a hurry—for the water 
flowing through the water-clock urges them on—and 
the other party in the suit does not permit them to 
talk about anything they please, but stands over them 
exercising the law’s compulsion by reading the brief, 
from which no deviation is allowed (this is called the 
affidavit);! and their discourse is always about a 
fellow slave and is addressed to a master who sits 
there holding some case or other in his hands; and 
the contests never run an indefinite course, but are 
always directed to the point at issue, and often the 
race is for the defendant’s life. As a result of all 
this, the speakers become tense and shrewd; they 
know how to wheedle their master with words and 
gain his favour by acts; but in their souls they 
become small and warped. For they have been 
deprived of growth and _ straightforwardness and 
independence by the slavery they have endured from 
their youth up, for this forces them to do crooked 
acts by putting a great burden of fears and dangers 
upon their souls while these are still tender; and 
since they cannot bear this burden with uprightness 
and truth, they turn forthwith to deceit and to 
requiting wrong with wrong, so that they become 


1 In Athenian legal procedure each party to a suit 
presented a written statement—the charge and the reply— 
at a preliminary hearing. These statements were subse- 
quently confirmed by oath, and the sworn statement was 
called diwuocta or dvrwuocia, which is rendered above by 
‘* affidavit ” as the nearest English equivalent. 
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greatly bent and stunted. Consequently they pass 
from youth to manhood with no soundness of mind 
in them, but they think they have become clever 
and wise. So much for them, Theodorus. Shall we 
describe those who belong to our band, or shall we 
let that go and return to the argument, in order to 
avoid abuse of that freedom and variety of discourse, 
of which we were speaking just now ? 

THEO. By all means, Socrates, describe them ; for 
I like your saying that we who belong to this band 
are not the servants of our arguments, but the 
arguments are, as it were, our servants, and each of 
them must await our pleasure to be finished; for we 
have neither judge, nor, as the poets have, any 
spectator set over us to censure and rule us. 

soc. Very well, that is quite appropriate, since it is 
your wish ; and let us speak of the leaders; for why 
should anyone talk about the inferior philosophers? 
The leaders, in the first place, from their youth up, 
remain ignorant of the way to the agora, do not 
even know where the court-room is, or the senate- 
house, or any other public place of assembly ; as for 
laws and decrees, they neither hear the debates 
upon them nor see them when they are published ; 
and the strivings of political clubs after public offices, 
and meetings, and banquets, and revellings with 
chorus girls—it never occurs to them even in their 
dreams to indulge in such things. And whether 
anyone in the city is of high or low birth, or what 
evil has been inherited by anyone from his ancestors, 
male or female, are matters to which they pay no 
more attention than to the number of pints in the 
sea, as the saying is. And all these things the 
philosopher does not even know that he does not 
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know ; for he does not keep aloof from them for the 
sake of gaining reputation, but really it is only his 
body that has its place and home in the city; his 
mind, considering all these things petty and of no 
account, disdains them and is borne in all directions, 
as Pindar! says, “both below the earth,” and measuring 
the surface of the earth, and “ above the sky,” study- 
ing the stars, and investigating the universal nature 
of every thing that is, each in its entirety, never 
lowering itself to anything close at hand. 

THEO. What do you mean by this, Socrates ? 

soc. Why, take the case of Thales, Theodorus, 
While he was studying the stars and looking upwards, 
he fell into a pit, and a neat, witty Thracian servant 
girl jeered at him, they say, because he was so eager 
to know the things in the sky that he could not see 
what was there before him at his very feet. The 
same jest applies to all who pass their lives in 
philosophy. For really such a man pays no attention 
to his next door neighbour; he is not only ignorant 
of what he is doing, but he hardly knows whether he 
is a human being or some other kind of a creature ; 
but what a human being is and what is proper for 
such a nature to do or bear different from any other, 
this he inquires and exerts himself to find out. Do 
you understand, Theodorus, or not? 

THEO. Yes, I do; you are right. 

soc. Hence it is, my friend, such a man, both in 


1 This may refer to Nem. x. 87 f.— 
Husou pév ke mvéos yalas umévepbev éwr, 
jutov 8 ovpavod év xpvoéos Sépuoow, 
**Thou (Polydeuces) shalt live being half the time under 
the earth and half the time in the golden dwellings of 
heaven,” but it may be a quotation from one of the lost 
poems of Pindar. 
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private, when he meets with individuals, and in 
public, as I said in the beginning, when he is obliged 
to speak in court or elsewhere about the things at 
his feet and before his eyes, is a laughing-stock not 
only to Thracian girls but to the multitude in general, 
for he falls into pits and all sorts of perplexities 
through inexperience, and his awkwardness is terrible, 
making him seem a fool; for when it comes to 
abusing people he has no personal abuse to offer 
against anyone, because he knows no evil of any 
man, never having cared for such things; so his 
perplexity makes him appear ridiculous; and as to 
laudatory speeches and the boastings of others, it 
becomes manifest that he is laughing at them—not 
pretending to laugh, but really laughing—and so he 
is thought to be a fool. When he hears a panegyric 
of a despot or a king he fancies he is listening to the 
praises of some herdsman—a swineherd, a shepherd, 
or a neatherd, for instance—who gets much milk from 
his beasts; but he thinks that the ruler tends and 
milks a more perverse and treacherous creature than 
the herdsmen, and that he must grow coarse and un- 
civilized, no less than they, for he has no leisure and 
lives surrounded by a wall, as the herdsmen live in 
their mountain pens. And when he hears that 
someone is amazingly rich, because he owns ten 
thousand acres of land or more, to him, accustomed 
as he is to think of the whole earth, this seems very 
little. And when people sing the praises of lineage 
and say someone is of noble birth, because he can 
show seven wealthy ancestors, he thinks that such 
praises betray an altogether dull and narrow vision 
on the part of those who utter them; because of 
lack of education they cannot keep their eyes fixed 
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upon the whole and are unable to calculate that 
every man has had countless thousands of ancestors 
and progenitors, among whom have been in any 
instance rich and poor, kings and slaves, barbarians 
and Greeks. And when people pride themselves on 
a list of twenty-five ancestors and trace their pedigree 
back to Heracles, the son of Amphitryon, the petti- 
ness of their ideas seems absurd to him; he laughs 
at them because they cannot free their silly minds of 
vanity by calculating that Amphitryon’s twenty-fifth 
ancestor was such as fortune happened to make him, 
and the fiftieth for that matter. In all these cases 
the philosopher is derided by the common herd, 
partly because he seems to be contemptuous, partly 
because he is ignorant of common things and is 

always in perplexity. 
THEO. That all happens just as you say, Socrates. 
soc. But when, my friend, he draws a man up- 
wards and the other is willing to rise with him above 
the level of “ What wrong have I done you or you 
me?” to the investigation of abstract right and 
wrong, to inquire what each of them is and wherein 
they differ from each other and from all other things, 
or above the level of “Is a king happy?”’ or, on 
the other hand, “Has he great wealth?” to the 
investigation of royalty and of human happiness and 
wretchedness in general, to see what the nature of 
each is and in what way man is naturally fitted to 
gain the one and escape the other—when that man 
of small and sharp and pettifogging mind is com- 
pelled in his turn to give an account of all these 
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things, then the tables are turned; dizzied by the 
new experience of hanging at such a height, he 
gazes downward from the air in dismay and _ per- 
plexity ; he stammers and becomes ridiculous, not in 
the eyes of Thracian girls or other uneducated 
persons, for they have no perception of it, but in 
those of all men who have been brought up as free 
men, not as slaves. Such is the character of each 
of the two classes, Theodorus, of the man who has 
truly been brought up in freedom and leisure, whom 
you call a philosopher—who may without censure 
appear foolish and good for nothing when he is 
involved in menial services, if, for instance, he does 
not know how to pack up his bedding, much less 
to put the proper sweetening into a sauce or a fawn- 
ing speech—and of the other, who can perform all 
such services smartly and quickly, but does not know 
how to wear his cloak as a freeman should, properly 
draped,! still less to acquire the true harmony of 
speech and hymn aright the praises of the true life 
of gods and blessed men. 

THEO. If, Socrates, you could persuade all men 
of the truth of what you say as you do me, there 
would be more peace and fewer evils among mankind. 

soc. But it is impossible that evils should be done 
away with, Theodorus, for there must. always be 
something opposed to the good; and they cannot 
have their place among the gods, but must inevitably 
hover about mortal nature and this earth. Therefore 

1 The Athenians regarded the proper draping of the 
cloak as a sign of good breeding. The well-bred Athenian 
first threw his cloak over the left shoulder, then passed it 
round the back to the right side, then either above or below 


the right arm, and finally over the left arm or shoulder. 
See Aristophanes, Birds, 1567 f., with Blaydes’s notes. 
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we ought to try to escape from earth to the dwelling 
of the gods as quickly as we can; and to escape is to 
become like God, so far as this is possible; and to 
become like God is to become righteous and holy 
and wise. But, indeed, my good friend, it is not at 
all easy to persuade people that the reason generally 
advanced for the pursuit of virtue and the avoidance 
of vice—namely, in order that a man may not seem 
bad and may seem good—is not the reason why the 
one should be practised and the other not; that, 
I think, is merely old wives’ chatter, as the saying 
is. Let us give the true reason. God is in no 
wise and in no manner unrighteous, but utterly 
and perfectly righteous, and there is nothing so like 
him as that one of us who in turn becomes most 
nearly perfect in righteousness. It is herein that 
the true cleverness of a man is found and also his 
worthlessness and cowardice; for the knowledge of 
this is wisdom or true virtue, and ignorance of it is 
folly or manifest wickedness ; and all the other kinds 
of seeming cleverness and wisdom are paltry when 
they appear in public affairs and vfilgar in the arts. 
Therefore by far the best thing for the unrighteous 
man and the man whose words or deeds are impious 
is not to grant that he is clever through knavery ; 
for such men glory in that reproach, and think it 
means that they are not triflers, “useless burdens 
upon the earth,’ ! but such as men should be who 
are to live safely in a state. So we must tell them 
the truth—that just because they do not think they 
are such as they are, they are so all the more truly ; 
for they do not know the penalty of unrighteousness, 
which is the thing they most ought to know. For 
1 Homer, Iliad, xviii. 104; Odyssey, xx. 379. 
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it is not what they think it is—scourgings and death, 
which they sometimes escape entirely when they have 
done wrong—but a penalty which it is impossible to 
escape. 

THEO. What penalty do you mean? 

soc. Two patterns, my friend, are set up in the 
world, the divine, which is most blessed, and the 
godless, which is most wretched. But these men do 
not see that this is the case, and their silliness and 
extreme foolishness blind them to the fact that 
through their unrighteous acts they are made like 
the one and unlike the other. They therefore 
pay the penalty for this by living a life that con- 
forms to the pattern they resemble; and if we 
tell them that, unless they depart from their 
“ cleverness,’ the blessed place that is pure of all 
things evil will not receive them after death, and 
here on earth they will always live the life like 
themselves—evil men associating with evil—when 
they hear this, they will be so confident in their un- 
scrupulous cleverness that they will think our words 
the talk of fools. 

THEO. Very true, Socrates. 

soc. Yes, my friend, I know. However, there is 
one thing that has happened to them: whenever 
they have to car ry on a personal argument about the 
doctrines to which they object, if they are willing to 
stand their ground for a while like men and do not 
run away like cowards, then, my friend, they at last 
become strangely dissatisfied with themselves and 
their arguments; their brilliant rhetoric withers 
away, so that they seem no better than children. 
But this is a digression. Let us turn away from 
these matters—if we do not, they will come on like 
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an ever-rising flood and bury in silt our original 
argument—and let us, if you please, proceed. 

THEO. To me, Socrates, such digressions are quite 
as agreeable as the argument ; for they are easier for 
a man of my age to follow. However, if you prefer, 
let us return to our argument. 

soc. Very well. We were at about the point in 
our argument where we said that those who declare 
that only motion is reality, and that whatever seems 
to each man really is to him to whom it seems, are 
willing to maintain their position in regard to other 
matters and to maintain especially in regard to 
justice that whatever laws a state makes, because 
they seem to it just, are just to the state that made 
them, as long as they remain in force ; but as regards 
the good, that nobody has the courage to go on and 
contend that whatever laws a state passes thinking 
them advantageous to it are really advantageous as 
long as they remain in force, unless what he means 
is merely the name “advantageous”!; and that would 
be making a joke of our argument. Am I right? 

THEO. Certainly. 

soc. Yes; for he must not mean merely the name, 
but the thing named must be the object of his 
attention. 

THEO. True. 

soc. But the state, in making laws, aims, of course, 
at advantage, whatever the name it gives it, and 
makes all its laws as advantageous as possible to 
itself, to the extent of its belief and ability; or has 
it in making laws anything else in view? 

1 The legislator may call his laws advantageous, and that 


name, if it is given them when they are enacted, will belong 
to them, whatever their character may be. 
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THEO. Certainly not. 

soc. And does it always hit the mark, or does 
every state often miss it ? 

THEO. I should say they do often miss it! 

soc. Continuing, then, and proceeding from this 
point, every one would more readily agree to this 
assertion, if the question were asked concerning the 
whole class to which the advantageous belongs ; 
and that whole class, it would seem, pertains to the 
future. For when we make laws, we make them 
with the idea that they will be advantageous in after 
time ; and this is rightly called the future. 

THEO. Certainly. 

soc. Come then, on this assumption, let us ques- 
tion Protagoras or someone of those who agree with 
him. Man is the measure of all things, as your 
school says, Protagoras, of the white, the heavy, the 
light, everything of that sort without exception ; for 
he possesses within himself the standard by which to 
judge them, and when his thoughts about them 
coincide with his sensations, he thinks what to 
him is true and really is. Is not that what they 
say? 

THEO. Yes. 

soc. Does he, then, also, Protagoras, we shall say, 
possess within himself the standard by which to judge 
of the things which are yet to be, and do those 
things which he thinks will be actually come to pass 
for him who thought them? ‘Take, for instance, 
heat; if some ordinary man thinks he is going to 
take a fever, that is to say, that this particular heat 
will be, and some other man, who is a _ physician, 
thinks the contrary, whose opinion shall we expect 
the future to prove right? Or perhaps the opinion 
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of both, and the man will become, not hot or feverish 
to the physician, but to himself both ? 

THEO. No, that would be ridiculous. 

soc. But, I imagine, in regard to the sweetness 
or dryness which will be in a wine, the opinion of 
the husbandman, not that of the lyre-player, will be 
valid. 

THEO. Of course. 

soc. And again, in a matter of discord or tuneful- 
ness in music that has never been played, a gymnastic 
teacher could not judge better than a musician 
what will, when performed, seem tuneful even to 
a gymnastic teacher himself. 

THEO. Certainly not. 

soc. Then, too, when a banquet is in preparation 
the opinion of him who is to be a guest, unless he 
has training in cookery, is of less value concerning 
the pleasure that will be derived from the viands 
than that of the cook. For we need not yet argue 
about that which already is or has been pleasant to 
each one; but concerning that which will in the 
future seem and be pleasant to each one, is he 
himself the best judge for himself, or would you, 
Protagoras—at least as regards the arguments which 
will be persuasive in court to each of us—be able 
to give an opinion beforehand better than anyone 
whatsoever who has no especial training ? 

THEO. Certainly, Socrates, in this, at any rate, 
he used to declare emphatically that he himself 
excelled everyone. 

soc. Yes, my friend, he certainly did; otherwise 
nobody would have paid him a high fee for his 
conversations, if he had not made his pupils believe 
that neither a prophet nor anyone else could judge 
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better than himself what was in the future to be 
and seem. 

THEO. Very true. 

soc. Both lawmaking, then, and the advantageous 
are concerned with the future, and everyone would 
agree that a state in making laws must often fail 
to attain the greatest advantage ? 

THEO. Assuredly. 

soc. Then it will be a fair answer if we say to your 
master that he is obliged to agree that one man is 
wiser than another, and that such a wise man is a 
measure, but that I, who am without knowledge, am 
not in the least obliged to become a measure, as 
the argument in his behalf just now tried to oblige 
me to be, whether I would or no. 

THEO. In that respect, Socrates, I think that the 
argument is most clearly proved to be wrong, and 
it is proved wrong in this also, in that it declares 
the opinions of others to be valid, whereas it was 
shown that they do not consider his arguments true 
at all. 

soc. In many other respects, Theodorus, it could 
be proved that not every opinion of every person is 
true, at any rate in matters of that kind; but it is 
more difficult to prove that opinions are not true in 
regard to the momentary states of feeling of each 
person, from which our perceptions and the opinions 
concerning them arise. But perhaps I am quite 
wrong; for it may be impossible to prove that they 
are not true, and those who say that they are 
manifest and are forms of knowledge may perhaps 
be right, and Theaetetus here was not far from the 
mark in saying that perception and knowledge are 
identical. So we must, as the argument in behalf of 
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Protagoras! enjoined upon us, come up closer and 
examine this doctrine of motion as the fundamental 
essence, rapping on it to see whether it rings sound 
or unsound. As you know, a strife has arisen about 
it, no mean one, either, and waged by not a few 
combatants. 

THEO. Yes, far from mean, and it is spreading far 
and wide all over Ionia; for the disciples of Hera- 
cleitus are supporting this doctrine very vigorously. 

soc. Therefore, my dear Theodorus, we must all 
the more examine it from the beginning as they 
themselves present it. 

THEO. Certainly we must. For it is no more 
possible, Socrates, to discuss these doctrines of Hera- 
cleitus (or, as you say, of Homer or even earlier 
sages) with the Ephesians themselves—those, at 
least, who profess to be familiar with them—than 
with madmen. For they are, quite in accordance 
with their text-books, in perpetual motion; but as 
for keeping to an argument or a question and quietly 
answering and asking in turn, their power of doing 
that is less than nothing; or rather the words 
“nothing at all” fail to express the absence from 
these fellows of even the slightest particle of rest. 
But if you ask one of them a question, he pulls out 
puzzling little phrases, like arrows from a quiver, 
and shoots them off; and if you try to get hold of 
an explanation of what he has said, you will be 
struck with another phrase of novel and distorted 
wording, and you never make any progress whatso- 
ever with any of them, nor do they themselves 
with one another, for that matter, but they take 
very good care to allow nothing to be settled either 


1 See 168 zB. 
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in an argument or in their own minds, thinking, 
I suppose, that this is being stationary; but they 
wage bitter war against the stationary, and, so far as 
they can, they banish it altogether. 

soc. Perhaps, Theodorus, you have seen the men 
when they are fighting, but have not been with 
them when they are at peace; for they are no 
friends of yours; but I fancy they utter such 
peaceful doctrines at leisure to those pupils whom 
they wish to make like themselves. 

THEO. What pupils, my good man? Such people 
do not become pupils of one another, but they 
grow up of themselves, each one getting his in- 
spiration from any chance source, and each thinks 
the other knows nothing. From these people, 
then, as I was going to say, you would never 
get an argument either with their will or against 
it; but we must ourselves take over the question 
and investigate it as if it were a problem of mathe- 
matics. 

soc. Yes, what you say is reasonable. Now as 
for the problem, have we not heard from the ancients, 
who concealed their meaning from the multitude by 
their poetry, that the origin of all things is Oceanus 
and Tethys, flowing streams, and that nothing is at 
rest; and likewise from the moderns, who, since 
they are wiser, declare their meaning openly, in 
order that even cobblers may hear and know 
their wisdom and may cease from the silly be- 
lief that some things are at rest and others in 
motion, and, after learning that everything is 
in motion, may honour their teachers? But, 
Theodorus, I almost forgot that others teach the 
opposite of this, 
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So that it is motionless, the name of which is the All,! 


and all the other doctrines maintained by Melissus 
and Parmenides and the rest, in opposition to all 
these ; they maintain that everything is one and is — 
stationary within itself, having no place in which to 
move. What shall we do with all these people, my 
friend? For, advancing little by little, we have un- 
wittingly fallen between the two parties, and, unless 
we protect ourselves and escape somehow, we shall 
pay the penalty, like those in the palaestra, who in 
playing on the line are caught by both sides and 
dragged in opposite directions.? I think, then, we 
had better examine first the one party, those whom 
we originally set out to join, the flowing ones, and if 
we find their arguments sound, we will help them 
to pull us over, trying thus to escape the others; but 
if we find that the partisans of “the whole” seem 
to have truer doctrines, we will take refuge with 
them from those who would move what is motionless. 
But if we find that neither party has anything 
reasonable to say, we shall be ridiculous if we think 
that we, who are of no account, can say anything 
worth while after having rejected the doctrines 
of very ancient and very wise men. Therefore, Theo- 
dorus, see whether it is desirable to go forward into 
so great a danger. 

THEO. Oh, it would be unendurable, Socrates, not 
to examine thoroughly the doctrines of both parties. 


1 Parmenides, line 98 (ed. Mullach). In its context the 
infinitive is necessary ; but Plato may have quoted carelessly 
and may have used the indicative. 

2 In the game referred to (called dcehkvorivda by Pollux, 
ix. 112) the players were divided into two parties, each of 
which tried to drag its opponents over a line drawn across 
the palaestra. 
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sov. Then they must be examined, since you are 
so urgent. Now I think the starting-point of our 
examination of the doctrine of motion is this: Ex- 
actly what do they mean, after all, when they say 
that all things are in motion? What I wish to ask 
is this: Do they mean to say that there is only one 
kind of motion or, as I believe, two? But it must 
not be my belief alone ; you must share it also, that 
if anything happens to us we may suffer it in common. 
Tell me, do you call it motion when a thing changes 
its place or turns round in the same place ? 

THEO. Yes. 

soc. Let this, then, be one kind of motion. Now 
when a thing remains in the same place, but grows 
old, or becomes black instead of white, or hard 
instead of soft, or undergoes any other kind of 
alteration, is it not proper to say that this is 
another kind of motion? 

THEO. I think so. 

soc. Nay, it must be true. So I say that there 
are these two kinds of motion: “ alteration,’ and 
“motion in space.” 

THEO. And you are right. 

soc. Now that we have made this distinction, let 
us at once converse with those who say that all 
things are in motion, and let us ask them, “ Do you 
mean that everything moves in both ways, moving 
in space and undergoing alteration, or one thing in 
both ways and another in one of the two ways 
only ?”’ 

THEO. By Zeus, I cannot tell! But I think they 
would say that everything moves in both ways. 

soc. Yes; otherwise, my friend, they will find that 
things in motion are also things at rest, and it will 
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be no more correct to say that all things are in 
motion than that all things are at rest. 

THEO. What you say is very true. 

soc. Then since they must be in motion, and 
since absence of motion must be impossible for any- 
thing, all things are always in all kinds of motion. 

THEO. Necessarily. 

soc. Then just examine this point of their doctrine. 
Did we not find that they say that heat or whiteness 
or anything you please arises in some such way as 
this, namely that each of these moves simultaneously 
with perception between the active and the passive 
element, and the passive becomes percipient, but not 
perception, and the active becomes, not a quality, 
but endowed with a quality? Now perhaps quality 
seems an extraordinary word, and you do not under- 
stand it when used with general application, so let 
me give particular examples. For the active element 
becomes neither heat nor whiteness, but hot or 
white, and other things in the same way; you 
probably remember that this was what we said 
earlier in our discourse, that nothing is in itself un- 
varyingly one, neither the active nor the passive, but 
from the union of the two with one another the per- 
ceptions and the perceived give birth and the latter 
become things endowed with some quality while the 
former become percipient. 

THEO. I remember, of course. 

soc. Let us then pay no attention to other 
matters, whether they teach one thing or another ; 
but let us attend strictly to this only, which is the 
object of our discussion. Let us ask them, “ Are all 
things, according to your doctrine, in motion 
and flux?” Is that so? 
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THEO. Yes. F 

soc. Have they then both kinds of motion which 
we distinguished? Are they moving in space and 
also undergoing alteration ? 

THEO. Of course; that is, if they are to be in 
perfect motion. 

soc. Then if they moved only in space, but did 
not undergo alteration, we could perhaps say what 
qualities belong to those moving things which are in 
flux, could we not? 

THEO. That is right. 

soc. But since not even this remains fixed—that 
the thing in flux flows white, but changes, so that 
there is a flux of the very whiteness, and a change 
of colour, that it may not in that way be convicted 
of remaining fixed, is it possible to give any name 
to a colour, and yet to speak accurately ? 

THEO. How can it be possible, Socrates, or to 
give a name to anything else of this sort, if while we 
are speaking it always evades us, being, as it is, in 
flux ? 

soc. But what shall we say of any of the percep- 
tions, such as seeing or hearing? Does it perhaps 
remain fixed in the condition of seeing or hearing ? 

THEO. It must be impossible, if all things are in 
motion. 

soc. Then we must not speak of seeing more than 
not-seeing, or of any other perception more than 
of non-perception, if all things are in all kinds of 
motion. 

THEO. No, we must not. 

soc. And yet perception is knowledge, as 
Theaetetus and I said. 

THEO. Yes, you did say that. 
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soc. Then when we were asked “what is know- 
ledge?” we answered no more what knowledge is 
than what not-knowledge is. 

THEO. So it seems. 

soc. This would be a fine result of the correction 
of our answer, when we were so eager to show that 
all things are in motion, just for the purpose of 
making that answer prove to be correct. But this, 
I think, did prove to be true, that if all things are in 
motion, every answer to any question whatsoever is 
equally correct, and we may say it is thus or not 
thus—or, if you prefer, “becomes thus,” to avoid 
giving them fixity by using the word “is.” 

THEO. You are right. 

soc. Except, Theodorus, that I said “thus,” and 
“not thus’; but we ought not even to say “thus” ; 
for “thus” would no longer be in motion; nor, 
again, “not thus.” For there is no motion in “ this”’ 
either; but some other expression must be supplied 
for those who maintain this doctrine, since now they 
have, according to their own hypothesis, no words, 
unless it be perhaps the word “nohow.”’ That might 
be most fitting for them, since it is indefinite. 

THEO. At any rate that is the most appropriate 
form of speech for them. 

soc. So, Theodorus, we have got rid of your friend, 
and we do not yet concede to him that every man 
is a measure of all things, unless he be a sensible 
man; and we are not going to concede that know- 
ledge is perception, at least not by the theory of 
universal motion, unless Theaetetus here has some- 
thing different to say. 

THEO. An excellent idea, Socrates; for now that 
this matter is settled, I too should be rid of the duty 
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of answering your questions according to our agree- 
ment, since the argument about Protagoras is ended. 

THEAET. No, Theodorus, not until you and 
Socrates have discussed those who say all things are 
at rest, as you proposed just now. 

THEO. A young man like you, Theaetetus, teach- 
ing your elders to do wrong by breaking their agree- 
ments! No; prepare to answer Socrates yourself 
for the rest of the argument. 

THEAET. I will if he wishes it. But I should have 
liked best to hear about the doctrine I mentioned. 

THEO. Calling Socrates to an argument is calling 
cavalry into an open plain.! Just ask him a question 
and you shall hear. 

soc. Still I think, Theodorus, I shall not comply 
with the request of Theaetetus. 

THEO. Why will you not comply with it? 

soc. Because I have a reverential fear of examining 
in a flippant manner Melissus and the others who 
teach that the universe is one and motionless, and 
because I reverence still more one man, Parmenides. 
Parmenides seems to me to be, in Homer’s words, 
“one to be venerated”’ and also “awful.”2 For I 
met him when I was very young and he was very 
old, and he appeared to me to possess an absolutely 
noble depth of mind. So I am afraid we may not 
understand his words and may be still farther from 
understanding what he meant by them; but my 
chief fear is that the question with which we started, 
about the nature of knowledge, may fail to be 
mvestigated, because of the disorderly crowd of 


1 A proverbial expression. An open plain is just what 
cavalry desires. 
2 Iliad, iii. 172 ; Odyssey, viii. 22; xiv. 234. 
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arguments which will burst in upon us if we let 
them in; especially as the argument we are now 
proposing is of vast extent, and would not receive 
its deserts if we treated it as a side issue, and if we 
treat it as it deserves, it will take so long as to do 
away with the discussion about knowledge. Neither 
of these things ought to happen, but we ought to try 
by the science of midwifery to deliver Theaetetus 
of the thoughts about knowledge with which he is 
pregnant. 

THEO. Yes, if that is your opinion, we ought 
to do so. 

soc. Consider, then, Theaetetus, this further point 
about what has been said. Now you answered that 
perception is knowledge, did you not? 

THEAET. Yes. 

soc. If, then, anyone should ask you, “ By what 
does a man see white and black colours and by what 
does he hear high and low tones?” you would, I 
fancy, say, “‘ By his eyes and ears.” 

THEAET. Yes, I should. 

soc. The easy use of words and phrases and the 
avoidance of strict precision is in general a sign of 
good breeding ; indeed, the opposite is hardly worthy 
of a gentleman, but sometimes it is necessary, as now 
it is necessary to object to your answer, in so far as it 
is incorrect. Just consider; which answer is more 
correct, that our eyes are that by which we see or 
that through which we see, and our ears that by 
which or that through which we hear? 

THEAET. I think, Socrates, we perceive through, 
rather than by them, in each case. 

soc. Yes, for it would be strange indeed, my boy, 
if there are many senses ensconced within us, as if 
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we were so many wooden horses of Troy, and they 
do not all unite in one power, whether we should 
call it soul or something else, by which we per- 
ceive through these as instruments the objects of 
perception. 

THEAET. I think what you suggest is more likely 
than the other way. 

soc. Now the reason why I am so precise about 
the matter is this: I want to know whether there is 
some one and the same power within ourselves by 
which we perceive black and white through the eyes, 
and again other qualities through the other organs, 
and whether you will be able, if asked, to refer all 
such activities to the body. But perhaps it is better 
that you make the statement in answer to a question 
than that I should take all the trouble for you. 
So tell me: do you not think that all the organs 
through which you perceive hot and hard and light 
and sweet are parts of the body? Or are they parts 
of something else ? 

THEAET. Of nothing else. 

soc. And will you also be ready to agree that it is 
impossible to perceive through one sense what you 
perceive through another; for instance, to perceive 
through sight what you perceive through hearing, 
or through hearing what you perceive through 
sight? 

THEAET. Of course I shall. 

soc. Then if you have any thought about both 
of these together, you would not have perception 
about both together either through one organ or 
through the other. 

THEAET. No. 

soc. Now in regard to sound and colour, you have, 
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in the first place, this thought about both of them, 
that they both exist ? 

THEAET. Certainly. 

soc. And that each is different from the other and 
the same as itself? 

THEAET. Of course. 

soc. And that both together are two and each 
separately is one? 

THEAET. Yes, that also. 

soc. And are you able also to observe whether 
they are like or unlike each other? 

THEAET. May be. 

soc. Now through what organ do you think all this 
about them? For it is impossible to grasp that which 
is common to them both either through hearing or 
through sight. Here is further evidence for the 
point I am trying to make: if it were possible to 
investigate the question whether the two, sound and 
colour, are bitter or not, you know that you will be 
able to tell by what faculty you will investigate it, 
and that is clearly neither hearing nor sight, but 
something else. 

THEAET. Of course it is,—the faculty exerted 
through the tongue. 

soc. Very good. But through what organ is the 
faculty exerted which makes known to you that 
which is common to all things, as well as to these 
of which we are speaking—that which you call being 
and not-being, and the other attributes of things, 
about which we were asking just now? What 
organs will you assign for all these, through which 
that part of us which perceives gains perception of 
each and all of them? 

THEAET. You mean being and not-being, and like- 
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ness and unlikeness, and identity and difference, 
and also unity and plurality as applied to them. 
And you are evidently asking also through what 
bodily organs we perceive by our soul the odd and 
the even and everything else that is in the same 
category. 

soc. Bravo, Theaetetus! you follow me exactly ; 
that is just what I mean by my question. 

THEAET. By Zeus, Socrates, I cannot answer, 
except that I think there is no special organ at all 
for these notions, as there are for those others; but 
it appears to me that the soul views by itself 
directly what all things have in common. 

soc. Why, you are beautiful, Theaetetus, and not, 
as Theodorus said, ugly ; for he who speaks beauti- 
fully is beautiful and good. But besides being 
beautiful, you have done me a favour by relieving 
me from a long discussion, if you think that the soul 
views some things by itself directly and others through 
the bodily faculties; for that was my own opinion, 
and I wanted you to agree. 

THEAET. Well, I do think so. 

soc. To which class, then, do you assign being; 
for this, more than anything else, belongs to all 
things ? 

THEAET. I assign them to the class of notions 
which the soul grasps by itself directly. 

soc. And also likeness and unlikeness and identity 
and difference? 

THEAET. Yes. 

soc. And how about beautiful and ugly, and good 
and bad? 

THEAET. I think that these also are among the 
things the essence of which the soul most certainly 
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views in their relations to one another, refiecting 
within itself upon the past and present in relation to 
the future. 

soc. Stop there. Does it not perceive the hard- 
ness of the hard through touch, and likewise the 
softness of the soft? 

THEAET. Yes. 

soc. But their essential nature and the fact that 
they exist, and their opposition to one another, and, 
in turn, the essential nature of this opposition, the 
soul itself tries to determine for us by reverting to 
them and comparing them with one another. 

THEAET. Certainly. 

soc. Is it not true, then, that all sensations which 
reach the soul through the body, can be perceived 
by human beings, and also by animals, from the 
moment of birth; whereas reflections about these, 
with reference to their being and usefulness, are 
acquired, if at all, with difficulty and slowly, through 
many troubles, in other words, through education ? 

THEAET. Assuredly. 

soc. Is it, then, possible for one to attain “truth” 
who cannot even get as far as “ being’? 

THEAET. No. 

soc. And will a man ever have knowledge of 
anything the truth of which he fails to attain? 

THEAET. How can he, Socrates ? 

soc. Then knowledge is not in the sensations, but 
in the process of reasoning about them; for it is 
possible, apparently, to apprehend being and truth 
by reasoning, but not by sensation. 

THEAET. So it seems. 

soc. Then will you call the two by the same name, 
when there are so great differences between them? 
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THEAET. No, that would certainly not be right. 

soc. What name will you give, then, to the one 
which includes seeing, hearing, smelling, being cold, 
and being hot? 

THEAET. Perceiving. What other name can I 
give it? 

soc. Collectively you call it, then, perception ? 

THEAET. Of course. 

soc. By which, we say, we are quite unable to 
apprehend truth, since we cannot apprehend being, 
either. 

THEAET. No; certainly not. 

soc. Nor knowledge either, then. 

THEAET. No. 

soc. Then, Theaetetus, perception and knowledge 
could never be the same. 

THEAET. Evidently not, Socrates; and indeed now 
at last it has been made perfectly clear that know- 
ledge is something different from perception. 

soc. But surely we did not begin our conversation 
in order to find out what knowledge is not, but what 
it is. However, we have progressed so far, at least, 
as not to seek for knowledge in perception at all, 
but in some function of the soul, whatever name is 
given to it when it alone and by itself is engaged 
directly with realities. 

THEAET. That, Socrates, is, I suppose, called having 
opinion. 

soc. You suppose rightly, my friend. Now begin 
again at the beginning. Wipe out all we said before, 
and see if you have any clearer vision, now that you 
have advanced to this point. Say once more what 
knowledge is. 

THEAET. To say that all opinion is knowledge is 
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impossible, Socrates, for there is also false opinion ; 
but true opinion probably is knowledge. Let that 
be my answer. For if it is proved to be wrong as 
we proceed, I will try to give another, just as I have 
given this. 

soc. That is the right way, Theaetetus. It is 
better to speak up boldly than to hesitate about 
answering, as you did at first. For if we act in this 
way, one of two things will happen: either we shall 
find what we are after, or we shall be less inclined 
to think we know what we do not know at all; and 
surely even that would be a recompense not to be 
despised. Well, then, what do you say now? As- 
suming that there are two kinds of opinion, one true 
and the other false, do you define knowledge as the 
true opinion ? 

THEAET. Yes. That now seems to me to be 
correct. 

soc. Is it, then, still worth while, in regard to 
opinion, to take up again—? 

THEAET. What point do you refer to? 

soc. Somehow I am troubled now and have often 
been troubled before, so that I have been much 
perplexed in my own reflections and in talking with 
others, because I cannot tell what this experience 
is which we human beings have, and how it comes 
about. 

THEAET. What experience ? 

soc. That anyone has false opinions. And so I am 
considering and am still in doubt whether we had 
better let it go or examine it by another method 
than the one we followed a while ago. 

THEAET. Why not, Socrates, if there seems to be 
the least need of it? For just now, in talking about 
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leisure, you and Theodorus said very truly that there 
is no hurry in discussions of this sort. 

soc. Youare right inreminding me. For perhaps 
this is a good time to retrace our steps. For it is 
better to finish a little task well than a great deal 
imperfectly. 

THEAET. Of course. 

soc. How, then, shall we set about it? What is 
it that we do say? Do we say that in every case of 
opinion there is a false opinion, and one of us has 
a false, and another a true opinion, because, as we 
believe, it is in the nature of things that this should 
be so? 

THEAET. Yes, we do. 

soc. Then this, at any rate, is possible for us, is it 
not, regarding all things collectively and each thing 
separately, either to know or not to know them? 
For learning and forgetting, as intermediate stages, 
I leave out of account for the present, for just now 
they have no bearing upon our argument. 

THEAET. Certainly, Socrates, nothing is left in any 
particular case except knowing or not knowing it. 

soc. Then he who forms opinion must form opinion 
either about what he knows or about what he does 
not know? 

THEAET. Necessarily. 

soc. And it is surely impossible that one who 
knows a thing does not know it, or that one who 
does not know it knows it. 

THEAET. Certainly. 

soc. Then does he who forms false opinions think 
that the things which he knows are not these things, 
but some others of the things he knows, and so, 
knowing both, is he ignorant of both? 
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THEAET. That is impossible, Socrates. 

soc. Well then, does he think that the things he 
does not know are other things which he does not 
know—which is as if a man who knows neither 
Theaetetus nor Socrates should conceive the idea 
that Socrates is Theaetetus or Theaetetus Socrates? 

THEAET. That is impossible. 

soc. But surely a man does not think that the 
things he knows are the things he does not know, 
or again that the things he does not know are the 
things he knows. 

THEAET. That would be a monstrous absurdity. 

soc. Then how could he still form false opinions ? 
For inasmuch as all things are either known or 
unknown to us, it is impossible, I imagine, to form 
opinions outside of these alternatives, and within 
them it is clear that there is no place for false 
opinion. 

THEAET. Very true. 

soc. Had we, then, better look for what we are 
seeking, not by this method of knowing and not 
knowing, but by that of being and not being ? 

THEAET. What do you mean? 

soc. We may simply assert that he who on any 
subject holds opinions which are not, will certainly 
think falsely, no matter what the condition of his 
mind may be in other respects. 

THEAET. That, again, is likely, Socrates. 

soc. Well then, what shall we say, Theaetetus, 
if anyone asks us, “Is that which is assumed in 
common speech possible at all, and can any human 
being hold an opinion which is not, whether it be 
concerned with any of the things which are, or be 
entirely independent of them?” We, I fancy, shall 
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reply, “ Yes, when, in thinking, he thinks what is 
not true,” shall we not? 

THEAET. Yes. 

soc. And is the same sort of thing possible in 
any other field ? 

THEAET. What sort of thing ? 

soc. For instance, that a man sees something, but 
sees nothing. 

THEAET. How can he? 

soc. Yet surely if a man sees any one thing, he 
sees something that is. Or do you, perhaps, think 
“one” is among the things that are not? 

THEAET. No, I do not. 

soc. Then he who sees any one thing, sees some- 
thing that is. 

THEAET. That is clear. 

soc. And therefore he who hears anything, hears 
some one thing and therefore hears what is. 

THEAET. Yes. 

soc. And he who touches anything, touches some 
one thing, which is, since it is one? 

THEAET. That also is true. 

soc. So, then, does not he who holds an opinion 
hold an opinion of some one thing ? 

THEAET. He must do so. 

soc. And does not he who holds an opinion of 
some one thing hold an opinion of something that is? 

THEAET. I agree. 

soc. Then he who holds an opinion of what is not 
hoids an opinion of nothing. 

THEAET. Evidently. 

soc. Well then, he who holds an opinion of noth- 
ing, holds no opinion at all. 

THEAET. That is plain, apparently. 
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soc. Then it is impossible to hold an opinion of 
that which is not, either in relation to things that 
are, or independently of them. 

THEAET. Evidently. 

soc. Then holding false opinion is something 
different from holding an opinion of that which is not. 

THEAET. So it seems. 

soc. Then false opinion is not found to exist in 
us either by this method or by that which we 
followed a little while ago. 

THEAET. No, it certainly is not. 

soc. But does not that which we call by that 
name arise after the following manner? 

THEAET. After what manner ? 

soc. We say that false opinion is a kind of inter- 
changed opinion, when a person makes an exchange 
in his mind and says that one thing which exists is 
another thing which exists. For in this way he 
always holds an opinion of what exists, but of one 
thing instead of another; so he misses the object he 
was aiming at in his thought and might fairly be said 
to hold a false opinion. 

THEAET. Now you seem to me to have said what 
is perfectly right. For when a man, in forming an 
opinion, puts ugly instead of beautiful, or beautiful 
instead of ugly, he does truly hold a false opinion. 

soc. Evidently, Theaetetus, you feel contempt 
of me, and not fear. 

THEAET, Why in the world do you say that? 

soc. You think, I fancy, that I would not attack 
your “truly false” by asking whether it is possible 
for a thing to become slowly quick or heavily light, 
or any other opposite, by a process opposite to itself, 
in accordance, not with its own nature, but with that 
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of its opposite. But I let this pass, that your courage 
may not fail. You are satisfied, you say, that false 
opinion is interchanged opinion ? 

THEAET. I am. 

soc. It is, then, in your opinion, possible for the 
mind to regard one thing as another and not as 
what it is. 

THEAET. Yes, it is. 

soc. Now when one’s mind does this, does it not 
necessarily have a thought either of both things 
together or of one or the other of them ? 

THEAET. Yes, it must; either of both at the same 
time or in succession. 

soc. Excellent. And do you define thought 
as I do? 

THEAET. How do you define it? 

soc. As the talk which the soul has with itself 
about any subjects which it considers. You must 
not suppose that I know this that I am declaring to 
you. But the soul, as the image presents itself to 
me, when it thinks, is merely conversing with itself, 
asking itself questions and answering, affirming and 
denying. When it has arrived at a decision, whether 
slowly or with a sudden bound, and is at last agreed, 
and is not in doubt, we call that its opinion; and 
so I define forming opinion as talking and opinion 
as talk which has been held, not with someone else, 
nor yet aloud, but in silence with oneself. How do 
you define it? 

THEAET. In the same way. 

soc. Then whenever a man has an opinion that 
one thing is another, he says to himself, we believe, 
that the one thing is the other. 

THEAET. Certainly. 
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soc. Now call to mind whether you have ever 
said to yourself that the beautiful is most assuredly 
ugly, or the wrong right, or—and this is the sum of 
the whole matter—consider whether you have ever 
tried to persuade yourself that one thing is most 
assuredly another, or whether quite the contrary is 
the case, and you have never ventured, even in 
sleep, to say to yourself that the odd is, after all, 
certainly even, or anything of that sort. 

THEAET. You are right. 

soc. Do you imagine that anyone else, sane or 
insane, ever ventured to say to himself seriously and 
try to persuade himself that the ox must necessarily 
be a horse, or two one? 

THEAET. No, by Zeus, I do not. 

soc. Then if forming opinion is talking to oneself, 
no one who talks and forms opinion of two objects 
and apprehends them both with his soul, could say 
and have the opinion that one is the other. But 
you will also have to give up the expression “ one 
and other.”’ This is what I mean, that nobody holds 
the opinion that the ugly is beautiful, or anything of 
that sort. 

THEAET. Well, Socrates, I do give it up; and I 
agree with you in what you say. 

soc. You agree, therefore, that he who holds an 
opinion of both things cannot hold the opinion that 
cne is the other. 

THEAET. So it seems. 

soc. But surely he who holds an opinion of one 
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only, and not of the other at all, will never hold 
the opinion that one is the other. 

THEAET. You are right; for he would be forced to 
apprehend also that of which he holds no opinion. 

soc. Then neither he who holds opinion of both 
nor he who holds it of one can hold the opinion that 
a thing is something else. And so anyone who sets 
out to define false opinion as interchanged opinion 
would be talking nonsense. Then neither by this 
method nor by our previous methods is false opinion 
found to exist in us. 

THEAET. Apparently not. 

soc. But yet, Theaetetus, if this is found not to 
exist, we shall be forced to admit many absurdities. 

THEAET. What absurdities? 

soc. I will not tell you until I have tried to 
consider the matter in every way. For I should be 
ashamed of us, if, in our perplexity, we were forced 
to make such admissions as those to which I refer. 
But if we find the object of our quest, and are set 
free from perplexity, then, and not before, we will 
speak of others as involved in those absurdities, and 
we ourselves shall stand free from ridicule. But if 
we find no escape from our perplexity, we shall, I 
fancy, become low-spirited, like seasick people, and 
shall allow the argument to trample on us and do to 
us anything it pleases. Hear, then, by what means 
I still see a prospect of success for our quest. 

THEAET. Do speak. 

soc. I shall deny that we were right when we 
agreed that it is impossible for a man to have opinion 
that the things he does not know are the things 
which he knows, and thus to be deceived. But 
there is a way in which it is possible. 
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THEAET. Do you mean what I myself suspected 
when we made the statement to which you refer, 
that sometimes I, though I know Socrates, saw at a 
distance someone whom I did not know, and thought 
it was Socrates whom I do know? In such a case 
false opinion does arise. 

soc. But did not we reject that, because it resulted 
in our knowing and not knowing the things which 
we know? 

THEAET. Certainly we did. 

soc. Let us, then, not make that assumption, but 
another ; perhaps it will turn out well for us, perhaps 
the opposite. But we are in such straits that we 
must turn every argument round and test it from all 
sides. Now see if this is sensible: Can a man who 
did not know a thing at one time learn it later? 

THEAET. To be sure he can. 

soc. Again, then, can he learn one thing after 
another ? 

THEAET. Why not? 

soc. Please assume, then, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that there is in our souls a block of wax, in 
one case larger, in another smaller, in one case the 
wax is purer, in another more impure and harder, in 
some cases softer, and in some of proper quality. 

THEAET. I assume all that. 

soc. Let us, then, say that this is the gift of 
Memory, the mother of the Muses, and that when- 
ever we wish to remember anything we see or hear 
or think of in our own minds, we hold this wax 
under the perceptions and thoughts and imprint them 
upon it, just as we make impressions from seal rings ; 
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and whatever is imprinted we remember and know 
as long as its image lasts, but whatever is rubbed out 
or cannot be imprinted we forget and do not know. 

THEAET. Let us assume that. 

soc. Now take a man who knows the things 
which he sees and hears, and is considering some 
one of them; observe whether he may not gain a 
false opinion in the following manner. 

THEAET. In what manner? 

soc. By thinking that the things which he knows 
are sometimes things which he knows and sometimes 
things which he does not know. For we were wrong 
before in agreeing that this is impossible. 

THEAET. What do you say about it now ? 

soc. We must begin our discussion of the matter 
by making the following distinctions: It is impossible 
for anyone to think that one thing which he knows 
and of which he has received a memorial imprint in 
his soul, but which he does not perceive, is another 
thing which he knows and of which also he has an 
imprint, and which he does not perceive. And, again, 
he cannot think that what he knows is that which 
he does not know and of which he has no seal; nor 
that what he does not know is another thing which 
he does not know; nor that what he does not know 
is what he knows; nor can he think that what he 
perceives is something else which he perceives; nor 
that what he perceives is something which he does 
not perceive ; nor that what he does not perceive is 
something else which he does not perceive ; nor that 
what he does not perceive is something which he 
perceives. And, again, it is still more impossible, if 
that can be, to think that a thing which he knows and 
perceives and of which he has an imprint which accords 
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with the perception is another thing which he knows 
and perceives and of which he has an imprint which 
accords with the perception. And he cannot think 
that what he knows and perceives and of which he 
has a correct memorial imprint is another thing which 
he knows; nor that a thing which he knows and 
perceives and of which he has such an imprint is 
another thing which he perceives; nor again that a 
thing which he neither knows nor perceives is another 
thing which he neither knows nor perceives; nor 
that a thing which he neither knows nor perceives is 
another thing which he does not know; nor that a 
thing which he neither knows nor perceives is 
another thing which he does not perceive. In all 
these cases it is impossible beyond everything for false 
opinion to arise in the mind of anyone. The possi- 
bility that it may arise remains, if anywhere, in the 
following cases. 

THEAET. What cases are they? I hope they may 
help me to understand better; for now I cannot 
follow you. 


soc. The cases in which he may think that things 
which he knows are some other things which he 
knows and perceives; or which he does not know, 
but perceives; or that things which he knows and 
perceives are other things which he knows and 
perceives. 


THEAET. Now I am even more out of the running 
than before. 


soc. Then let me repeat it in a different way. I 
know Theodorus and remember within myself what 
sort of a person he is, and just so I know Theaetetus, 
but sometimes I see them, and sometimes I do not, 
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sometimes I touch them, sometimes not, sometimes 
I hear them or perceive them through some other 
sense, and sometimes I have no perception of you 
at all, but I remember you none the less and know 
you in my own mind. Is it not so? 

THEAET. Certainly. 

soc. This, then, is the first of the points which I 
wish to make clear. Note that one may perceive or 
not perceive that which one knows. 

THEAET. That is true. 

soc. So, too, with that which he does not know— 
he may often not even perceive it, and often he may 
merely perceive it? 

THEAET. That too is possible. 

soc. See if you follow me better now. If 
Socrates knows Theodorus and Theactetus, but sees 
neither of them and has no other perception of 
them, he never could have the opinion within him- 
self that Theaetetus is Theodorus. Am I right or 
wrong ? 

THEAET. You are right. 

soc. Now that was the first of the cases of which 
I spoke. 

THEAET. Yes, it was. 

soc. The second is this: knowing one of you 
and not knowing the other, and not perceiving either 
of you, I never could think that the one whom I 
know is the one whom I do not know. 

THEAET. Right. 

soc. And this is the third case: not knowing 
and not perceiving either of you, | could not think 
that he whom I do not know is someone else whom 
I do not know. And imagine that you have heard 
all the other cases again in succession, in which I 
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could never form false opinions about you and 
Theodorus, either when I know or do not know both 
of you, or when I know one and not the other; and 
the same is true if we say “perceive” instead of 
“know.” Do you follow me? 

THEAET. I follow you. 

soc. Then the possibility of forming false opinion 
remains in the following case: when, for example, 
knowing you and Theodorus, and having on that 
block of wax the imprint of both of you, as if you 
were signet-rings, but seeing you both at a distance 
and indistinctly, I hasten to assign the proper im- 
print of each of you to the proper vision, and to 
make it fit, as it were, its own footprint, with the 
purpose of causing recognition;! but I may fail in 
this by interchanging them, and put the vision of 
one upon the imprint of the other, as people put a 
shoe on the wrong foot; or, again, I may be affected 
as the sight is affected when we use a mirror and the 
sight as it flows makes a change from right to left, 
and thus make a mistake ; it is in such cases, then, 
that interchanged opinion occurs and the forming of 
false opinion arises. 

THEAET. I think it does, Socrates. You describe 
what happens to opinion marvellously well. 

soc. There is still the further case, when, knowing 
both of you, I perceive one in addition to knowing 
‘him, but do not perceive the other, and the knowledge 
which I have of that other is not in accord with my 
perception. This is the case I described in this way 
before, and at that time you did not understand me. 


1 Aeschylus, Choeph. 197 ff., makes Electra recognize the 
presence of her brother Orestes by the likeness of his foot- 
prints to her own. 
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THEAET. No, I did not. 

soc. This is what I meant, that if anyone knows 
and perceives one of you, and has knowledge of 
him which accords with the perception, he will 
never think that he is someone else whom he 
knows and perceives and his knowledge of whom 
accords with the perception. ‘That was the case, 
was it not ? 

THEAET. Yes. 

soc. But we omitted, I believe, the case of which 
I am speaking now—the case in which we say the 
false opinion arises: when a man knows both and 
sees both (or has some other perception of them), 
but fails to hold the two imprints each under its 
proper perception; like a bad archer he shoots 
beside the mark and misses it; and it is just this 
which is called error or deception. 


THEAET. And properly so. 


soc. Now when perception is present to one of 
the imprints but not to the other, and the mind 
applies the imprint of the absent perception to the 
perception which is present, the mind is deceived in 
every such instance. In a word, if our present view 
is sound, false opinion or deception seems to be 
impossible in relation to things which one does not 
know and has never perceived ; but it is precisely in 
relation to things which we know and perceive that 
opinion turns and twists, becoming false and true— 
true when it puts the proper imprints and seals fairly 
and squarely upon one another, and false when it 
applies them sideways and aslant. 
THEAET, Well, then, Socrates, is that view not a 
good one? 
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soc. After you have heard the rest, you will be 
still more inclined to say so. For to hold a true 
opinion is a good thing, but to be deceived is a 
disgrace. 

THEAET. Certainly. 

soc. They say the cause of these variations is as 
follows: When the wax in the soul of a man is deep 
and abundant and smooth and properly kneaded, the 
images that come through the perceptions are 
imprinted upon this heart of the soul—as Homer 
calls it in allusion to its similarity to wax1—; when 
this is the case, and in such men, the imprints, being 
clear and of sufficient depth, are also lasting. And 
men of this kind are in the first place quick to learn, 
and secondly they have retentive memories, and 
moreover they do not interchange the imprints of 
their perceptions, but they have true opinions. For 
the imprints are clear and have plenty of room, so 
that such men quickly assign them to their several 
moulds, which are called realities; and these men, 
then, are called wise. Or do you not agree? 

THEAET. Most emphatically. 

soc. Now when the heart of anyone is shaggy 
(a condition which the all-wise poet commends), or 
when it is unclean or of impure wax, or very soft or 
hard, those whose wax is soft are quick to learn, but 
forgetful, and those in whom it is hard are the 
reverse. But those in whom it is shaggy and rough 
and stony, infected with earth or dung which is mixed 

1 The similarity is in the Greek words xéap or xp, heart, 
and xnpés, wax. ‘The shaggy heart is mentioned in the liad, 
ii. 851 ; xvi. 554. The citation of Homer, here and below, 
is probably sarcastic—in reference to the practice of some 


of the sophists who used and perverted his words in support 
of their doctrines, 
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in it, receive indistinct imprints from the moulds. 
So also do those whose wax is hard; for the imprints 
lack depth. And imprints in soft wax are also 
indistinct, because they melt together and quickly 
become blurred; but if besides all this they are 
crowded upon one another through lack of room, in 
some mean little soul, they are still more indistinct. 
So all these men are likely to have false opinions. 
For when they see or hear or think of anything, they 
cannot quickly assign things to the right imprints, 
but are slow about it, and because they assign them 
wrongly they usually see and hear and think amiss. 
These men, in turn, are accordingly said to be 
deceived about realities and ignorant. 

THEAET. You are right as right could be, Socrates. 

soc. Shall we, then, say that false opinions exist 
in us? 

THEAET. Assuredly. 

soc. And true opinions, no doubt ? 

THEAET. And true ones also. 

soc. Then now at last we think we have reached 
a valid agreement, that these two kinds of opinion 
incontestably exist ? 

THEAET. Most emphatically. 

soc. Truly, Theatetus, a garrulous man is a strange 
and unpleasant creature! 

THEAET. Eh? What makes you say that? 

soc. Vexation at my own stupidity and genuine 
garrulity. For what else could you call it when 
a man drags his arguments up and down because he 
is so stupid that he cannot be convinced, and is 
hardly to be induced to give up any one of 
them ? 

THEAET, But you, why are you vexed? 
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soc. I am not merely vexed, I am actually afraid ; 
for I do not know what answer to make if anyone asks 
me: “Socrates, have you found out, I wonder, that 
false opinion exists neither in the relations of the 
perceptions to one another nor in the thoughts, but 
in the combination of perception with thought?” 
I shall say “yes,” I suppose, and put on airs, as if 
we had made a fine discovery. 

THEAET. It seems to me, Socrates, that the result 
we have now brought out is not half bad. 

soc. “Do you go on and assert, then,’ he will 
say, “that we never could imagine that the man 
whom we merely think of, but do not see, is a horse 
which also we do not see or touch or perceive by 
any other sense, but merely think of?” I suppose 
I shall say that I do make that assertion. 

THEAET. Yes, and you will be right. 

soc. “ Then,’ he will say, “according to that, 
could we ever imagine that the number eleven which 
is merely thought of, is the number twelve which 
also is merely thought of ?”’ Come now, it is for you 
to answer. 

THEAET. Well, my answer will be that a man 
might imagine the eleven that he sees or touches to 
be twelve, but that he could never have that opinion 
concerning the eleven that he has in his mind. 

soc. Well, then, do you think that anyone ever 
considered in his own mind five and seven,—I do 
not mean by setting before his eyes seven men and 
five men and considering them, or anything of that 
sort, but seven and five in the abstract, which we 
say are imprints in the block of wax, and in regard 
to which we deny the possibility of forming false 
opinions—taking these by themselves, do you imagine 
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that anybody in the world has ever considered them, 
talking to himself and asking himself what their 
sum is, and that one person has said and thought 
eleven, and another twelve, or do all say and think 
that it is twelve? 

THEAET. No, by Zeus; many say eleven, and if 
you take a larger number for consideration, there is 
greater likelihood of error. For I suppose you are 
speaking of any number rather than of these only. 

soc. You are right in supposing so; and consider 
whether in that instance the abstract twelve in the 
block of wax is not itself imagined to be eleven. 

THEAET. It seems so. 

soc. Have we not, then, come back again to the 
beginning of our talk? For the man who is affected 
in this way imagines that one thing which he knows 
is another thing which he knows. This we said 
was impossible, and by this very argument we were 
forcing false opinion out of existence, that the same 
man might not be forced to know and not know the 
same things at the same time. 

THEAET. Very true. 

soc. Then we must show that forming false opinion 
is something or other different from the interchange 
of thought and perception. For if it were that, we 
should never be deceived in abstract thoughts. But 
as the case now stands, either there is no false 
opinion or it is possible for a man not to know that 
which he knows. Which alternative will you choose? 

THEAET. There is no possible choice, Socrates. 

soc. And yet the argument is not likely to admit 
both. But still, since we must not shrink from any 
risk, what if we should try to do a shameless deed ? 

THEAET. What is it? 
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soc. To undertake to tell what it really is to know. 

THEAET. And why is that shameless ? 

soc. You seem not to remember that our whole 
talk from the beginning has been a search for know- 
ledge, because we did not know what it is. 

THEAET. Qh yes, I remember. 

soc. Then is it not shameless to proclaim what it 
is to know, when we are ignorant of knowledge? 
But really, Theaetetus, our talk has been badly 
tainted with unclearness all along ; for we have said 
over and over again “we know” and “we do not 
know” and “we have knowledge”’ and “we have 
no knowledge,” as if we could understand each 
other, while we were still ignorant of knowledge ; 
and at this very moment, if you please, we have 
again used the terms “be ignorant’’ and “ under- 
stand,” as though we had any right to use them if 
we are deprived of knowledge. 

THEAET. But how will you converse, Socrates, 
if you refrain from these words? 

soc. Not at all, being the man I am; but I might 
if I were a real reasoner; if such a man were 
present at this moment he would tell us to refrain 
from these terms, and would criticize my talk 
scathingly. But since we are poor creatures, shall I 
venture to say what the nature of knowing is? For 
it seems to me that would be of some advantage. 

THEAET. Venture it then, by Zeus. You shall 
have full pardon for not refraining from those terms. 

soc. Have you heard what they say nowadays 
that knowing is? 

THEAET. Perhaps; however, I don’t remember 
just at this moment. 

soc. They say it is having knowledge. 
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THEAET. True. 

soc. Let us make a slight change and say possess- 
ing knowledge. 

THEAET. Why, how will you claim that the one 
differs from the other ? 

soc. Perhaps it doesn’t; but first hear how it 
seems to me to differ, and then help me to test my 
view. 

THEAET. [| will if I can. 

soc. Well, then, having does not seem to me the 
same as possessing. For instance, if a man bought 
a cloak and had it under his control, but did not 
wear it, we should certainly say, not that he had it, 
but that he possessed it. 

THEAET. And rightly. 

soc. Now see whether it is possible in the same 
way for one who possesses knowledge not to have 
it, as, for instance, if a man should catch wild birds 
—pigeons or the like—and should arrange an aviary 
at home and keep them in it, we might in a way 
assert that he always has them because he possesses 
them, might we not? 

THEAET. Yes. 

soc. And yet in another way that he has none 
of them, but that he has acquired power over them, 
since he has brought them under his control in his 
own enclosure, to take them and hold them when- 
ever he likes, by catching whichever bird he pleases, 
and to let them go again; and he can do this as 
often as he sees fit. 

THEAET. That is true. 

soc. Once more, then, just as a while ago we 
contrived some sort of a waxen figment in the soul, 
so now let us make in each soul an aviary stocked 
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with all sorts of birds, some in flocks apart from the 
rest, others in small groups, and some solitary, flying 
hither and thither among them all. 

THEAET. Consider it done. What next? 

soc. We must assume that while we are children 
this receptacle is empty, and we must understand 
that the birds represent the varieties of knowledge. 
And whatsoever kind of knowledge a person acquires 
and shuts up in the enclosure, we must say that he 
has learned or discovered the thing of which this is 
the knowledge, and that just this is knowing. 

THEAET. So be it. 

soc. Consider then what expressions are needed 
for the process of recapturing and taking and holding 
and letting go again whichever he please of the 
kinds of knowledge, whether they are the same 
expressions as those needed for the original acquisi- 
tion, or others. But you will understand better by 
an illustration. You admit that there is an art of 
arithmetic ? 

THEAET. Yes. 

soc. Now suppose this to be a hunt after the 
kinds of knowledge, or sciences, of all odd and 
even numbers. 

THEAET. I do so. 

soc. Now it is by this art, I imagine, that a man 
has the sciences of numbers under his own control 
and also that any man who transmits them to 
another does this. 

THEAET. Yes. 

soc. And we say that when anyone transmits 
them he teaches, and when anyone receives them 
he learns, and when anyone, by having acquired them, 
has them in that aviary of ours, he knows them. 
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THEAET. Certainly. 

soc. Now pay attention to what follows from this. 
Does not the perfect arithmetician understand all 
numbers; for he has the sciences of all numbers in 
his mind ? 

THEAET. To be sure. 

soc. Then would such a man ever count anything 
—either any abstract numbers in his head, or any 
such external objects as possess number? 

THEAET. Of course. 

soc. But we shall affirm that counting is the same 
thing as considering how great any number in 
question is. 

THEAET. We shall. 

soc. Then he who by our previous admission knows 
all number is found to be considering that which he 
knows as if he did not know it. You have doubtless 
heard of such ambiguities. 

THEAET. Yes, I have. 

soc. Continuing, then, our comparison with the 
acquisition and hunting of the pigeons, we shall say 
that the hunting is of two kinds, one before the 
acquisition for the sake of possessing, the other 
carried on by the possessor for the sake of taking and 
holding in his hands what he had acquired long 
before. And just so when a man long since by 
learning came to possess knowledge of certain things, 
and knew them, he may have these very things 
afresh by taking up again the knowledge of each of 
them separately and holding it—the knowlege which 
he had acquired long before, but had not at hand 
in his mind? 

THEAET. That is true. 

soc. This, then, was my question just now: How 
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should we express ourselves in speaking about them 
when an arithmetician undertakes to count or a man 
of letters to read something? In such a case shall 
we say that although he knows he sets himself to 
learn again from himself that which he knows ? 

THEAET. But that is extraordinary, Socrates. 

soc. But shall we say that he is going to read or 
count that which he does not know, when we have 
granted that he knows all letters and all numbers? 

THEAET. But that too is absurd. 

soc. Shall we then say that words are nothing to 
us, if it amuses anyone to drag the expressions 
“know” and “learn”? one way and another, but 
since we set up the distinction that it is one thing 
to possess knowledge and another thing to have it, 
we affirm that it is impossible not to possess what 
one possesses, so that it never happens that a man 
does not know that which he knows, but that it is 
possible to conceive a false opinion about it? For 
it is possible to have not the knowledge of this thing, 
but some other knowledge instead, when in hunting 
for some one kind of knowledge, as the various 
kinds fly about, he makes a mistake and catches one 
instead of another; so in one example he thought 
eleven was twelve, because he caught the knowledge 
of twelve, which was within him, instead of that of 
eleven, caught a ringdove, as it were, instead of a 
pigeon. 

THEAET. Yes, that is reasonable. 

soc. But when he catches the knowledge he 
intends to catch, he is not deceived and has true 
opinion, and so true and false opinion exist and none 
of the things which formerly annoyed us interferes ? 
Perhaps you will agree to this; or what will you do? 
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THEAET. I will agree. 

soc. Yes, for we have got rid of our difficulty 
about men not knowing that which they know; for 
we no longer find ourselves not possessing that which 
we possess, whether we are deceived about anything 
or not. However, another more dreadful disaster 
seems to be coming in sight. 

THEAET. What disaster ? 

soc. If the interchange of kinds of knowledge 
should ever turn out to be false opinion. 

THEAET. How so? 

soc. Is it not the height of absurdity, in the first 
place for one who has knowledge of something to 
be ignorant of this very thing, not through ignorance 
but through his knowledge ; secondly, for him to be 
of opinion that this thing is something else and 
something else is this thing—for the soul, when 
knowledge has come to it, to know nothing and be 
ignorant of all things? For by this argument there 
is nothing to prevent ignorance from coming to us 
and making us know something and blindness from 
making us see, if knowledge is ever to make us 
ignorant. 

THEAET. Perhaps, Socrates, we were not right in 
making the birds represent kinds of knowledge only, 
but we ought to have imagined kinds of ignorance 
also flying about in the soul with the others; then 
the hunter would catch sometimes knowledge and 
sometimes ignorance of the same thing, and through 
the ignorance he would have false, but through the 
knowledge true opinion. 

soc. It is not easy, Theaetetus, to refrain from 
praising you. However, examine your suggestion 
once more. Let it be as you say: the man who 
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catches the ignorance will, you say, have false 
opinion. Is that it? 

THEAET. Yes. 

soc. But surely he will not also think that he 
has false opinion. 

THEAET. Certainly not. 

soc. No, but true opinion, and will have the 
attitude of knowing that about which he is deceived. 

THEAET. Of course. 

soc. Hence he will fancy that he has caught, and 
has, knowledge, not ignorance. 

THEAET. Evidently. 

soc. Then, after our long wanderings, we have 
come round again to our first difficulty. For the real 
reasoner will laugh and say, “ Most excellent Sirs, 
does a man who knows both knowledge and 
ignorance think that one of them, which he knows, 
is another thing which he knows; or, knowing 
neither of them, is he of opinion that one, which 
he does not know, is another thing which he 
does not know; or, knowing one and not the 
other, does he think that the one he does not 
know is the one he knows; or that the one he 
knows is the one he does not know? Or will 
you go on and tell me that there are kinds of know- 
ledge of the kinds of knowledge and of ignorance, 
and that he who possesses these kinds of knowledge 
and has enclosed them in some sort of other ridiculous 
aviaries or waxen figments, knows them, so long as he 
possesses them, even if he has them not at hand in 
his soul? And in this fashion are you going to be 
compelled to trot about endlessly in the same circle 
without making any progress?’’ What shall we 
reply to this, Theaetetus ? 
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THEAET. By Zeus, Socrates, I don’t know what 
to say. 

soc. Then, my boy, is the argument right in re- 
buking us and in pointing out that we were wrong to 
abandon knowledge and seek first for false opinion ? 
It is impossible to know the latter until we have 
adequately comprehended the nature of knowledge. 

THEAET. As the case now stands, Socrates, we 
cannot help thinking as you say. 

soc. To begin, then, at the beginning once more, 
what shall we say knowledge is? For surely we are 
not going to give it up yet, are we? 

THEAET. Not by any means, unless, that is, you 
give it up. 

soc. Tell us, then, what definition will make us 
contradict ourselves least. 

THEAET. The one we tried before, Socrates; at 
any rate, I have nothing else to offer. 

soc. What one? 

THEAET. That knowledge is true opinion; for true 
opinion is surely free from error and all its results 
are fine and good. 

soc. The man who was leading the way through 
the river,! Theaetetus, said: “ The result itself will 
show;” and so in this matter, if we go on with our 
search, perhaps the thing will turn up in our path 
and of itself reveal the object of our search; but if 
we stay still, we shall discover nothing. 

THEAET. You are right; let us go on with our 
investigation. 


1 A man who was leading the way through a river was 
asked if the water was deep. He replied avro dette, ** the 
event itself will show” (i.e. you can find out by trying). 
The expression became proverbial. 
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soc. Well, then, this at least calls for slight 
investigation ; for you have a whole profession which 
declares that true opinion is not knowledge. 

THEAET. How so? What profession is it ? 

soc. The profession of those who are greatest in 
wisdom, who are called orators and lawyers ; for they 
persuade men by the art which they possess, not 
teaching them, but making them have whatever 
opinion they like. Or do you think there are any 
teachers so clever as to be able, in the short time 
allowed by the water-clock,! satisfactorily to teach 
the judges the truth about what happened to people 
who have been robbed of their money or have 
suffered other acts of violence, when there were no 
eyewitnesses ? 

THEAET. I certainly do not think so; but I think 
they can persuade them. 

soc. And persuading them is making them have 
an opinion, is it not? 

THEAET. Of course. 

soc. Then when judges are justly persuaded about 
matters which one can know only by having seen 
them and in no other way, in such a case, judging 
of them from hearsay, having acquired a true opinion 
of them, they have judged without knowledge, 
though they are rightly persuaded, if the judgement 
they have passed is correct, have they not? 

THEAET. Certainly. 

soc. But, my friend, if true opinion and knowledge 
were the same thing in law courts, the best of judges 
could never have true opinion without knowledge; 
in fact, however, it appears that the two are different. 

1 The length of speeches in the Athenian law courts was 
limited by a water-clock, 
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THEAET. Oh yes, I remember now, Socrates, having 
heard someone make the distinction, but I had 
forgotten it. He said that knowledge was true 
opinion accompanied by reason, but that unreasoning 
true opinion was outside of the sphere of knowledge ; 
and matters of which there is not a rational explana- 
tion are unknowable—yes, that is what he called 
them—and those of which there is are knowable. 

soc. I am glad you mentioned that. But tell us 
how he distinguished between the knowable and 
the unknowable, that we may see whether the 
accounts that you and I have heard agree. 

THEAET. But I do not know whether I can think 
it out; but if someone else were to make the state- 
ment of it, I think I could follow. 

soc. Listen then, while I relate it to you—“a 
dream for a dream.”’ I in turn used to imagine that 
I heard certain persons say that the primary elements 
of which we and all else are composed admit of no 
rational explanation; for each alone by itself can 
only be named, and no qualification can be added, 
neither that it is nor that it is not, for that would at 
once be adding to it existence or non-existence, 
whereas we must add nothing to it, if we are to 
speak of that itself alone. Indeed, not even 
“itself ori that: Vor each’: or Salone or this'# 
or anything else of the sort, of which there are many, 
must be added; for these are prevalent terms which 
are added to all things indiscriminately and are 
different from the things to which they are added ; 
but if it were possible to explain an element, and it 
admitted of a rational explanation of its own, it would 
have to be explained apart from everything else. 
But in fact none of the primal elements can be ex- 
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pressed by reason; they can only be named, for they 
have only a name; but the things composed of these 
are themselves complex, and so their names are 
complex and form a rational explanation; for the 
combination of names is the essence of reasoning. 
Thus the elements are not objects of reason or of 
knowledge, but only of perception, whereas the 
combinations of them are objects of knowledge and 
expression and true opinion. When therefore a man 
acquires without reasoning the true opinion about 
anything, his mind has the truth about it, but has 
no knowledge; for he who cannot give and receive 
a rational explanation of a thing is without know- 
ledge of it; but when he has acquired also a rational 
explanation he may possibly have become all that I 
have said and may now be perfect in knowledge. 
Is that the version of the dream you have heard, or 
is it different ? 

THEAET. That was it exactly. 

soc. Are you satisfied, then, and do you state it in 
this way, that true opinion accompanied by reason is 
knowledge? 

THEAET. Precisely. 

soc. Can it be, Theaetetus, that we now, in this 
casual manner, have found out on this day what many 
wise men have long been seeking and have grown 
grey in the search? 

THEAET. I, at any rate, Socrates, think our present 
statement is good. 

soc. Probably this particular statement is so; for 
what knowledge could there still be apart from reason 
and right opinion? One point, however, in what 
has been said is unsatisfactory to me. 

THEAET. What point ? 
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soc. Just that which seems to be the cleverest ; 
the assertion that the elements are unknowable and 
the class of combinations is knowable. 

THEAET. Is that not right? 

soc. We are sure to find out, for we have as 
hostages the examples which he who said all this 
used in his argument. 

THEAET. What examples? 

soc. The elements in writing, the letters of the 
alphabet, and their combinations, the syllables! ; or 
do you think the author of the statements we are 
discussing had something else in view ? 

THEAET. No; those are what he had in view. 

soc. Let us, then, take them up and examine 
them, or rather, let us examine ourselves and see 
whether it was in accordance with this theory, 
or not, that we learned letters. First then, the 
syllables have a rational explanation, but the letters 
have not? 

THEAET. I suppose so. 

soc. I think so, too, decidedly. Now if anyone 
should ask about the first syllable of Socrates ; 
‘ Theaetetus, tell me, what is SO?” What would 
you reply? 

THEAET. I should say “S and O.” 

soc. This, then, is your explanation of the syllable ? 

THEAET. Yes. 

soc. Come now, in the same manner give me the 
explanation of the S. 

THEAET. How can one give any elements of an 
element? For really, Socrates, the S is a voiceless 

1 Lrovxetov and ovddaBy, originally general terms for 


element and combination, became the common words for 
letter and syllable. 
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1 Adywuev B; dAé-youer T et al. 
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letter, a mere noise, as of the tongue hissing; B 
again has neither voice nor noise, nor have most of 
the other letters; and so it is quite right to say that 
they have no explanation, seeing that the most 
distinct of them, the seven vowels, have only voice, 
but no explanation whatsoever. 

soc. In this point, then, my friend, it would seem 
that we have reached a right conclusion about 
knowledge. 

THEAET. I think we have. 

soc. But have we been right in laying down the 
principle that whereas the letter is unknowable, yet 
the syllable is knowable ? 

THEAET. Probably. 

soc. Well then, shall we say that the syllable 
is the two letters, or, if there be more than two, all 
of them, or is it a single concept that has arisen 
from their combination ? 

THEAET. I think we mean all the letters it 
contains. 

soc. Now take the case of two,S and O. The 
two together are the first syllable of my name. He 
who knows it knows the two letters, does he not? 

THEAET. Of course. 

soc. He knows, that is, the S and the O. 

THEAET. Yes. 

soc. How is that? He is ignorant of each, and 
knowing neither of them he knows them both ? 

THEAET. That is monstrous and absurd, Socrates. 

soc. And yet if a knowledge of each letter is 
necessary before one can know both, he who is 

1 The distinction here made is that which we make 


between vowels and consonants. The seven Greek vowels 
are a, €, 7, t, 0, v, w, Called gwvjevra. 
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ever to know a syllable must certainly know the 
letters first, and so our fine theory will have run 
away and vanished! 

THEAET. And very suddenly, too. 

soc. Yes, for we are not watching it carefully. 
Perhaps we ought to have said that the syllable 
is not the letters, but a single concept that has 
arisen from them, having a single form of its own, 
different from the letters. 

THEAET. Certainly; and perhaps that will be 
better than the other way. 

soc. Let us look into that ; we must not give up in 
such unmanly fashion a great and impressive theory. 

THEAET, No, we must not. 

soc. Let it be, then, as we say now, that the 
syllable or combination is a single form arising out 
of the several conjoined elements, and that it is the 
same in words and in all other things. 

THEAET. Certainly. 

soc. Therefore there must be no parts of it. 

THEAET. How so? 

soc. Because if there are parts of anything, the 
whole must inevitably be all the parts; or do you 
assert also that the whole that has arisen out of the 
parts is a single concept different from all the parts? 

THEAET. Yes, I do. 

soc. Do you then say that all and the whole 
are the same, or that each of the two is different 
from the other ? 

THEAET. I am not sure; but you tell me to 
answer boldly, so I take the risk and say that they 
are different. 

soc. Your boldness, Theaetetus, is right; but 
whether your answer is so remains to be seen. 
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1 5é ye 64 BT; ye 57 W. 

2 rdvra Ta BT; ravra W. 

3 rddw 6 od7x év Hermann; rddw 8 otdév BT; ray & ovdev 
Burnet, after Campbell. 
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THEAET. Yes, certainly, we must see about that. 

soc. The whole, then, according to our present 
view, would differ from all? 

THEAET. Yes. 

soc. How about this? Is there any difference 
between all in the plural and all in the singular? 
For instance, if we say one, two, three, four, five, 
six, or twice three, or three times two, or four and 
two, or three and two and one, are we in all these 
forms speaking of the same or of different numbers ? 

THEAET. Of the same. 

soc. That is, of six ? 

THEAET. Yes. 

soc. Then in each form of speech we have spoken 
of all the six? 

THEAET. Yes. 

soc. And again do we not speak of one thing 
when we speak of them all? 

THEAET. Assuredly. 

soc. That is, of six? 

THEAET. Yes. 

soc. Then in all things that are made up of 
number, we apply the same term to all in the plural 
and all in the singular? 

THEAET. Apparently. 

soc. Here is another way of approaching the 
matter. The number of the fathom and the fathom 
are the same, are they not? 

THEAET. Yes. 

soc. And of the furlong likewise. 

THEAET. Yes. 

soc. And the number of the army is the same 
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1 @uoroynrac T; duoroyetrac B. 
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as the army, and all such cases are alike? In each 
of them all the number is all the thing. 

THEAET. Yes. 

soc. And is the number of each anything but 
the parts of each? 

THEAET. No. 

soc. Everything that has parts, accordingly, 
consists of parts, does it not? 

THEAET. Evidently. 

soc. But we are agreed that the all must be all 
the parts if all the number is to be the all. 

THEAET. Yes. 

soc. Then the whole does not consist of parts, 
for if it consisted of all the parts it would be the all. 

THEAET. That seems to be true. 

soc. But is a part a part of anything in the world 
but the whole? 

THEAET. Yes, of the all. 

soc. You are putting upa brave fight, Theaetetus. 
But is not the all precisely that of which nothing is 
wanting ? 

THEAET. Necessarily. 

soc. And is not just this same thing, from which 
nothing whatsoever’ is lacking, a whole? For that 
from which anything is lacking is neither a whole 
nor all, which have become identical simultaneously 
and for the same reason. 

THEAET. I think now that there is no difference 
between all and whole. 

soc. We were saying, were we not, that if there 
are parts of anything, the whole and all of it will 
be all the parts ? 

THEAET. Certainly. 

1 Cf. 204 B, 
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soc. Once more, then, as I was trying to say just 
now, if the syllable is not the letters, does it not 
follow necessarily that it contains the letters, not as 
parts of it, or else that being the same as the letters, 
it is equally knowable with them? 

THEAET. It does. 

soc. And it was in order to avoid this that we 
assumed that it was different from them ? 

THEAET. Yes. 

soc. Well then, if the letters are not parts of the 
syllable, can you mention any other things which 
are parts of it, but are not the letters! of it? 

THEAET. Certainly not. For if I grant that there 
are parts of the syllable, it would be ridiculous to 
give up the letters and look for other things as parts. 

soc. Without question, then, Theaetetus, the 
syllable would be, according to our present view, 
some indivisible concept. 

THEAET. I agree. 

soc. Do you remember, then, my friend, that we 
admitted a little while ago, on what we considered 
good grounds, that there can be no rational explana- 
tion of the primary elements of which other things 
are composed, because each of them, when taken by 
itself, is not composite, and we could not properly 
apply to such an element even the expression “ be”’ 
or “ this,’ because these terms are different and alien, 
and for this reason it is irrational and unknowable ? 

THEAET. I remember. 

soc. And is not this the sole reason why it is 
single in form and indivisible? I can see no other. 


1 The reader is reminded that the words oroxetov and 
gv\\a 87 have the meanings ‘‘ element” and ‘* combination ” 
as well as ‘‘ letter” and ‘‘ syllable.” 
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1 aywortdy W 3 dyvworor pr. BT. 
2 re W; om. BT. 
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THEAET. There is no other to be seen. 

soc. Then the syllable falls into the same class 
with the letter, if it has no parts and is a single 
form ? 

THEAET. Yes, unquestionably. 

soc. If, then, the syllable is a plurality of letters 
and is a whole of which the letters are parts, 
the syllables and the letters are equally knowable 
and expressible, if all the parts were found to be 
the same as the whole. 

THEAET. Certainly. 

soc. But if one and indivisible, then syllable and 
likewise letter are equally irrational and unknowable ; 
for the same cause will make them so. 

THEAET. [ cannot dispute it. 

soc. Then we must not accept the statement of 
any one who says that the syllable is knowable and 
expressible, but the letter is not. 

THEAET. No, not if we are convinced by our 
argument. 

soc. But would you not rather accept the opposite 
belief, judging by your own experience when you 
were learning to read? 

THEAET. What experience? 

soc. In learning, you were merely constantly 
trying to distinguish between the letters both by 
sight and by hearing, keeping each of them distinct 
from the rest, that you might not be disturbed by 
their sequence when they were spoken or written. 

THEAET. That is very true. 

soc. And in the music school was not perfect 
attainment the ability to follow each note and tell 
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1 yoov W; otv BT. 
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which string produced it; and everyone would 
agree that the notes are the elements of music? 

THEAET. Yes, that is all true. 

soc. Then if we are to argue from the elements 
and combinations in which we ourselves have ex- 
perience to other things in general, we shall say that 
the elements as a class admit of a much clearer know- 
ledge than the compounds and of a knowledge that 
is much more important for the complete attainment 
of each branch of learning, and if anyone says that 
the compound is by its nature knowable and the 
element unknowable, we shall consider that he is, 
intentionally or unintentionally, joking. 

THEAET. Certainly. 

soc. Still other proofs of this might be brought 
out, I think; but let us not on that account lose 
sight of the question before us, which is: What is 
meant by the doctrine that the most perfect know- 
ledge arises from the addition of rational explanation 
to true opinion ? 

THEAET. No, we must not. 

soc. Now what are we intended to understand by 
“rational explanation’? I think it means one of 
three things. 

THEAET. What are they ? 

soc. The first would be making one’s own thought 
clear through speech by means of verbs and nouns, 
imaging the opinion in the stream that flows through 
the lips, as in a mirror or water. Do you not think 
the rational explanation is something of that sort? 

THEAET. Yes, 1 do. At any rate, we say that he 
who does that speaks or explains. 

soc. Well, that is a thing that anyone can do 
sooner or later; he can show what he thinks about 
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anything, unless he is deaf or dumb from the first ; 
and so all who have any right opinion will be found 
to have it with the addition of rational explanation, 
and there will henceforth be no possibility of right 
opinion apart from knowledge. 

THEAET. True. 

soc. Let us not, therefore, carelessly accuse him 
of talking nonsense who gave the definition of know- 
ledge which we are now considering; for perhaps 
that is not what he meant. He may have meant 
that each person if asked about anything must be 
able in reply to give his questioner an account of 
it in terms of its elements. 

THEAET. As for example, Socrates? 

soc. As, for example, Hesiod, speaking of a wagon, 
says, “a hundred pieces of wood in a wagon.” ! 
Now I could not name the pieces, nor, I fancy, could 
you; but if we were asked what a wagon is, we 
should be satisfied if we could say “wheels, axle, 
body, rims, yoke.” 

THEAET. Certainly. 

soc. But he, perhaps, would think we were 
ridiculous, just as he would if, on being asked about 
your name, we should reply by telling the syllables, 
holding a right opinion and expressing correctly what 
we have to say, but should think we were gram- 
marians and as such both possessed and were ex- 
pressing as grammarians would the rational explana- 
tion of the name Theaetetus. He would say that it 
is impossible for anyone to give a rational explana- 
tion of anything with knowledge, until he gives a 
complete enumeration of the elements, combined with 
true opinion. That, I believe, is what was said before. 


1 Works and Days, 456 (454). 
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THEAET. Yes, it was. 

soc. So, too, he would say that we have right 
opinion about a wagon, but that he who can give 
an account of its essential nature in terms of those 
one hundred parts has by this addition added rational 
explanation to true opinion and has acquired 
technical knowledge of the essential nature of a 
wagon, in place of mere opinion, by describing the 
whole in terms of its elements. 

THEAET. Do you agree to that, Socrates? 

soc. If you, my friend, agree to it and accept the 
view that orderly description in terins of its elements 
is a rational account of anything, but that description 
in terms of syllables or still larger units is irrational, 
tell me so, that we may examine the question. 

THEAET. Certainly I accept it. 

soc. Do you accept it in the belief that anyone 
has knowledge of anything when he thinks that the 
same element is a part sometimes of one thing and 
sometimes of another or when he is of opinion that 
the same thing has as a part of it sometimes one 
thing and sometimes another? 

THEAET. Not at all, by Zeus. 

soc. Then do you forget that when you began to 
learn to read you and the others did just that ? 

THEAET. Do you mean when we thought that some- 
times one letter and sometimes another belonged to 
the same syllable, and when we put the same letter 
sometimes into the proper syllable and sometimes 
into another ? 

soc. That is what I mean. 

THEAET. By Zeus, I do not forget, nor do I 
think that those have knowledge who are in that 
condition. 
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soc. Take an example: When at such a stage in 
his progress a person in writing “ Theaetetus”’ thinks 
he ought to write, and actually does write, TH and 
EK, and again in trying to write “ Theodorus” thinks 
he ought to write, and does write, T and E, shall 
we say that he knows the first syllable of your 
names ? 

THEAET. No, we just now agreed that a person in 
such a condition has not yet gained knowledge. 

soc. Then there is nothing to prevent the same 
person from being in that condition with respect to 
the second and third and fourth syllables ? 

THEAET. No, nothing. 

soc. Then, in that case, he has in mind the orderly 
description in terms of letters, and will write 
«“Theaetetus” with right opinion, when he writes 
the letters in order ? 

THEAET. Evidently. 

soc. But he is still, as we say, without knowledge, 
though he has right opinion ? 

THEAET. Yes. 

soc. Yes, but with his opinion he has rational ex- 
planation ; for he wrote with the method in terms 
of letters in his mind, and we agreed that that was 
rational explanation. 

THEAET. True. 

soc. There is, then, my friend, a combination of 
right opinion with rational explanation, which cannot 
as yet properly be called knowledge? 

THEAET. There is not much doubt about it. 

soc. So it seems that the perfectly true definition 
of knowledge, which we thought we had, was but a 
golden dream. Or _ shall we wait a bit before we 
condemn it? Perhaps the definition to be adopted 
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is not this, but the remaining one of the three possi- 
bilities one of which we said must be affirmed by 
anyone who asserts that knowledge is right opinion 
combined with rational explanation. 

THEAET. I am glad you called that to mind. 
For there is still one left. The first was a kind of 
vocal image of the thought, the second the orderly 
approach to the whole through the elements, which 
we have just been discussing, and what is the third ? 

soc. It is just the definition which most people 
would give, that knowledge is the ability to tell 
some characteristic by which the object in question 
differs from all others. 

THEAET. As an example of the method, what ex- 
planation can you give me, and of what thing? 

soc. As an example, if you like, take the sun: 
I think it is enough for you to be told that it is the 
brightest of the heavenly bodies that revolve about 
the earth. 

THEAET. Certainly. 

soc. Understand why I say this. It is because, as 
we were just saying, if you get hold of the distin- 
guishing characteristic by which a given thing differs 
from the rest, you will, as some say, get hold of the 
definition or explanation of it; but so long as you cling 
to some common quality, your explanation will pertain 
to all those objects to which the common quality 
belongs. 

THEAET. I understand ; and it seems to me that it 
is quite right to call that kind a rational explanation 
or definition. 

soc. Then he who possesses right opinion about 
anything and adds thereto a comprehension of the 
difference which distinguishes it from other things 
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will have acquired knowledge of that thing of which 
he previously had only opinion. 

THEAET. That is what we affirm. 

soc. Theaetetus, now that I have come closer to 
our statement, I do not understand it at all. It is 
like coming close to a scene-painting.! While I 
stood off at a distance, I thought there was some- 
thing in it. 

THEAET. What do you mean? 

soc. I will tell you if Ican. Assume that I have 
right opinion about you; if I add the explanation 
or definition of you, then I have knowledge of you, 
otherwise I have merely opinion. 

THEAET. Yes. 

soc. But explanation was, we agreed, the inter- 
pretation of your difference. 

THEAET. It was. 

soc. Then so long as I had merely opinion, I did 
not grasp in my thought any of the points in which 
you differ from others? 

THEAET. Apparently not. 

soc. Therefore I was thinking of some one of the 
common traits which you possess no more than other 
men. 

THEAET. You must have been. 

soc. For heaven’s sake! How in the world could 
I in that case have any opinion about you more than 
about anyone else? Suppose that I thought “ That 
is Theaetetus which is a man and has nose and eyes 
and mouth” and so forth, mentioning all the parts. 
Can this thought make me think of Theaetetus any 


1 In which perspective is the main thing. 
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more than of Theodorus or of the meanest of the 
Mysians,! as the saying is? 

THEAET. Of course not. 

soc. But if I think not only of a man with nose 
and eyes, but of one with snub nose and _ protruding 
eyes, shall I then have an opinion of you any more 
than of myself and all others like me? 

THEAET. Not at all. 

soc. No; I fancy Theaetetus will not be the 
object of opinion in me until this snubnosedness of 
yours has stamped and deposited in my mind a 
memorial different from those of the other ex- 
amples of snubnosedness that I have seen, and 
the other traits that make up your personality 
have done the like. Then that memorial, if I 
meet you again tomorrow, will awaken my 
memory and make me have right opinion about 
you. 

THEAET. Very true. 

soc. Then right opinion also would have to do 
with differences in any given instance ? 

THEAET. At any rate, it seems so. 

soc. Then what becomes of the addition of reason 
or explanation to right opinion? For if it is defined 
as the addition of an opinion of the way in which a 
given thing differs from the rest, it is an utterly 
absurd injunction. 

THEAET. How so? 

soc. When we have a right opinion of the way in 
which certain things differ from other things, we are 
told to acquire a right opinion of the way in which 
those same things differ from other things! On this 


1 The Mysians were despised as especially effeminate and 
worthless. 
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plan the twirling of a scytale! or a pestle or any- 
thing of the sort would be as nothing compared with 
this injunction. It might more justly be called a 
blind man’s giving directions ; for to command us to 
acquire that which we already have, in order to learn 
that of which we already have opinion, is very like 
a man whose sight is mightily darkened. 

THEAET. Tell me now, what did you intend lo say 
when you asked the question a while ago? 

soc. If, my boy, the command to add reason or 
explanation means learning to know and not merely 
getting an opinion about the difference, our splendid 
definition of knowledge would be a fine affair! 
For learning to know is acquiring knowledge, is 
it not? 

THEAET. Yes. 

soc. Then, it seems, if asked, “ What is know- 
ledge?” our leader will reply that it is right opinion 
with the addition of a knowledge of difference ; for 
that would, according to him, be the addition of 
reason or explanation. 

THEAET. So it seems. 

soc. And it is utterly silly, when we are looking 
for a definition of knowledge, to say that it is right 
opinion with knowledge, whether of difference or of 
anything else whatsoever. So neither perception, 
Theaetetus, nor true opinion, nor reason or ex- 
planation combined with true opinion could be 
knowledge. 

THEAET. Apparently not. 


1 A oxurd\n was a staff, especially a staff about which a 
strip of leather was rolled, on which dispatches were so 
written that when unrolled they were illegible until rolled 
again upon another staff of the same size and shape. 
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soc. Are we then, my friend, still pregnant and 
* in travail with knowledge, or have we brought forth 
everything ? 

THEAET. Yes, we have, and, by Zeus, Socrates, 
with your help I have already said more than there 
was in me. 

soc. Then does our art of midwifery declare to us| 
that all the offspring that have been born are mere 
wind-eggs and not worth rearing? 

THEAET. It does, decidedly. 

soc. If after this you ever undertake to conceive 
other thoughts, ‘Mheaetetus, and do conceive, you will 
be pregnant with better thoughts than these by 
reason of the present search, and if you remain 
barren, you will be less harsh and gentler to your 
associates, for you will have the wisdom not to think 
you know that which you do not know. So much 
and no more my art can accomplish; nor do I know 
aught of the things that are known by others, the 
great and wonderful men who are to-day and have 
been in the past. This art, however, both my mother 
and I received from God, she for women and I for 
young and noble men and for all who are fair. 

And now I must go to the Porch of the King, to 
answer to the suit which Meletus! has brought against 
me. But in the morning, Theodorus, let us meet 
here again. 


1 Meletus was one of those who brought the suit which 
led to the condemnation and death of Socrates. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE SOPHIST 


In The Sophist Theodorus and Theaetetus meet 
Socrates in accordance with the agreement made 
in the final paragraph of the Theaetetus. They bring 
with them an Eleatic Stranger, who presently agrees 
to undertake, with the aid of Theaetetus, the 
definition of the Philosopher, the Statesman, and 
the Sophist. Thereupon, after selecting the Sophist 
as the first of the three to be defined, he proceeds to 
illustrate his method by defining the angler, on the 
ground that the Sophist is a difficult subject and 
that practice on an easier and slighter matter is 
desirable. The method employed in defining first 
the angler and then the Sophist is that of comparison 
and division successively into two parts. This 
method was probably, at the time when this dialogue 
was written, something of a novelty, and is employed 
also in The Statesman, which is closely connected with 
The Sophist both in form and substance. It must be 
admitted that the process of dichotomy becomes very 
tedious, which may possibly be one of Plato’s reasons 
for making the Stranger, not Socrates, the chief 
speaker in these two dialogues. The definition of the 
Sophist—the avowed purpose of the dialogue—is 
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carried on in a satirical and polemic spirit which is 
abundantly evident even when it is no longer pos- 
sible to name the particular persons against whom the 
attack is directed. 

But all this occupies only the opening and con- 
cluding passages. It is interrupted by what is in 
form a long digression, but is really the most serious 
and important part of the whole. In this (236 p— 
264B) the method of dichotomy is given up and 
abstract questions are treated in a quite different 
manner. The Sophist has been found to be a juggler 
and deceiver, and the question arises whether decep- 
tion or falsehood does not involve the assumption 
of Not-Being, which was persistently opposed by 
Parmenides and the Eleatic philosophers in general. 
Plato refutes the doctrine that Not-Being cannot 
exist by showing that it has a relative existence— 
that in each particular instance it denotes a difference 
or condition of being other than that in connexion 
with which it is said to exist. It is not mere 
negation—the opposite of Being—but becomes the 
positive notion of Difference. This is the most 
important doctrine promulgated in this dialogue. 

Hereupon follows the discussion of the nature of 
Being, and the conclusion is reached that everything 
which possesses any power, either to produce a 
change or to be affected by a cause, has existence 
(247 p), 2.e., that power—whether active or passive— 
is Being. 

The problem of predication—of the possibility of 
assertion—is solved by making the distinction be- 
tween verbs and nouns and defining the sentence as 
a combination of those two. If that combination 
corresponds to reality, the assertion is true, if not, it 
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is false. How far this is original with Plato is 
difficult to determine. Other subjects discussed in 
this dialogue are the theory of knowledge, the 
relation between reality and appearance, and that 
between the one and the many. The introduction 
of the five “forms” or categories—Being, Motion, 
Rest, Same and Other—is an interesting feature 
which may be interpreted as marking a stage in the 
development of the theory of ideas. This dialogue 
is important in content, though not especially 
attractive in form. 

The date of The Sophist cannot be earlier, and 
may be considerably later, than that of the 
Theaetetus. 

There is an edition of The Sophist and Politicus, 
api ae notes, by Lewis Campbell (Oxford, 
18604). 
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THE SOPHIST 
[or ON BEING:  oaicat] 


CHARACTERS 


THeEoporus, Socrates, AN ELEaAN STRANGER, THEAETETUS 


rHeo. According to our yesterday’s agreement, 
Socrates, we have come ourselves, as we were bound 
to do, and we bring also this man with us; he 
is a stranger from Elea, one of the followers of 
Parmenides and Zeno, and a real philosopher. 

soc. Are you not unwittingly bringing, as Homer 
says, some god, and no mere stranger, Theodorus ? 
He says that the gods, and especially the god of 
strangers, enter into companionship with men who 
have a share of due reverence! and that they 
behold the deeds, both violent and righteous,! of 
mankind. So perhaps this companion of yours may 
be one of the higher powers, who comes to watch 
over and refute us because we are worthless in 
argument—a kind of god of refutation. 

THEO. No, Socrates, that is not the stranger's 


1 A modified quotation from Odyssey, ix. 2713; xvii. 485-7. 
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1 avnp Bekker; dvnp BT. 
2 dvdpes Bekker ; dvdpes BT. 
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character; he is more reasonable than those who 
devote themselves to disputation. And though 
I do not think he is a god at all, I certainly do 
think he is divine, for I give that epithet to all 
philosophers. 

soc. And rightly, my friend. However, I fancy 
it is not much easier, if I may say so, to recognize 
this class, than that of the gods. For these men—I 
mean those who are not feignedly but really 
philosophers—appear disguised in all sorts of shapes,! 
thanks to the ignorance of the rest of mankind, and 
visit the cities,! beholding from above the life of 
those below, and they seem to some to be of no 
worth and to others to be worth everything. And 
sometimes they appear disguised as statesmen and 
sometimes as sophists, and sometimes they may give 
some people the impression that they are altogether 
mad. But I should like to ask our stranger here, if 
agreeable to him, what people in his country thought 
about these matters, and what names they used. 

THEO. What matters do you mean? 

soc. Sophist, statesman, philosopher. 

THEO. What particular difficulty and what kind 
of difficulty in regard to them is it about which you 
had in mind to ask ? 

soc. It is this: Did they consider all these one, 
or two, or, as there are three names, did they divide 
them into three classes and ascribe to each a class, 
corresponding to a single name? 

THEO. I think he has no objection to talking 
about them. What do you say, stranger? 

str. Just what you did, Theodorus; for I have no 
objection, and it is not difficult to say that they 

1 Of, Od. xvii. 485-7. 
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considered them three. But it is no small or easy 
task to define clearly the nature of each. 

THEO. The fact is, Socrates, that by chance you 
have hit upon a question very like what we happened 
to be asking him before we came here; and he 
made excuses to us then, as he does now to you ; 
though he admits that he has heard it thoroughly 
discussed and remembers what he heard. 

soc. In that case, stranger, do not refuse us the 
first favour we have asked; but just tell us this: 
Do you generally prefer to expound in a long un- 
interrupted speech of your own whatever you wish 
to explain to anyone, or do you prefer the method of 
questions? I was present once when Parmenides em- 
ployed the latter method and carried on a splendid dis- 
cussion. Iwasa young man then, and he was very old. 

str. The method of dialogue, Socrates, is easier 
with an interlocutor who is tractable and gives no 
trouble; but otherwise I prefer the continuous 
speech by one person. 

soc. Well, you may choose whomever you please 
of those present; they will all respond pleasantly 
to you; but if you take my advice you will choose 
one of the young fellows, Theaetetus here, or any 
of the others who suits you. 

sTR. Socrates, this is the first time I have come 
among you, and I am somewhat ashamed, instead of 
carrying on the discussion by merely giving brief 
replies to your questions, to deliver an extended, 
long drawn out speech, either as an address of my 
own or in reply to another, as if I were giving an 
exhibition ; but I must, for really the present subject 
is not what one might expect from the form of the 
question, but is a matter for very long speech. On 
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the other hand it seems unfriendly and discourteous 
to refuse a favour to you and these gentlemen, 
especially when you have spoken as you did. As 
for Theaetetus I accept him most willingly as inter- 
locutor in view of my previous conversation with him 
and of your present recommendation. 

THEAET. But, stranger, by taking this course and 
following Socrates’s suggestion will you please the 
others too? 

str. I am afraid there is nothing more to be said 
about that, Theaetetus; but from now on, my talk 
will, I fancy, be addressed to you. And if you get 
tired and are bored by the length of the talk, do 
not blame me, but these friends of yours. 

THEAET. Oh, no, I do not think I shall get tired 
of it so easily, but if such a thing does happen, we 
will call in this Socrates, the namesake of the other 
Socrates; he is of my own age and my companion 
in the gymnasium, and is in the habit of working 
with me in almost everything. 

str. Very well; you will follow your own devices 
about that as the discussion proceeds; but now you 
and I must investigate in common, beginning first, 
as it seems to me, with the sophist, and must search 
out and make plain by argument what he is. For 
as yet you and I have nothing in common about him 
but the name; but as to the thing to which we give 
the name, we may perhaps each have a conception 
of it in our own minds; however, we ought always 
in every instance to come to agreement about the 
thing itself by argument rather than about the mere 
name without argument. But the tribe which we 
now intend to search for, the sophist, is not the 
easiest thing in the world to catch and define, and 
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everyone has agreed long ago that if investigations 
of great matters are to be properly worked out we 
ought to practise them on small and easier matters 
before attacking the very greatest. So now, 
Theaetetus, this is my advice to ourselves, since 
we think the family of sophists is troublesome and 
hard to catch, that we first practise the method of 
hunting in something easier, unless you perhaps 
have some simpler way to suggest. 

THEAET. I have not. 

str. Then shall we take some lesser thing and 
try to use it as a pattern for the greater ? 

THEAET. Yes. 

str. Well, then, what example can we set before 
us which is well known and small, but no less 
capable of definition than any of the greater things ? 
Say an angler; is he not known to all and unworthy 
of any great interest ? 

THEAET. Yes. 

str. But I hope he offers us a method and is 
capable of a definition not unsuitable to our purpose. 

THEAET. That would be good. 

str. Come now; let us begin with him in this 
way: Tell me, shall we say that he is a man with 
an art, or one without an art, but having some other 
power? 

THEAET. Certainly not one without an art. 

str. But of all arts there are, speaking generally, 
two kinds? 

THEAET. How so? 

str. Agriculture and all kinds of care of any 
living beings, and that which has to do with things 
which are put together or moulded (utensils we call 
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~ them), and the art of imitation—all these might 
properly be called by one name. 

THEAET. How so, and what is the name? 

str. When anyone brings into being something 
which did not previously exist, we say that he who 
brings it into being produces it and that which is 
brought into being is produced. 

THEAET. Certainly. 

str. Now all the arts which we have just men- 
tioned direct their energy to production. 

THEAET. Yes, they do. 

str. Let us, then, call these collectively the pro- 
ductive art. 

THEAET. Agreed. 

str. And after this comes the whole class of 
learning and that of acquiring knowledge, and 
money making, and fighting, and hunting. None 
of these is creative, but they are all engaged in 
poercing, by deeds or words, things which already 
exist and have been produced, or in preventing 
others from coercing them; therefore all these 
divisions together might very properly be called 
acquisitive art. 

THEAET. Yes, that would be proper. 

str. Then since acquisitive and productive art 
comprise all the arts, in which, Theaetetus, shall we 
place the art of angling? 

THEAET. In acquisitive art, clearly. 

str. And are there not two classes of acquisitive 
art—one the class of exchange between voluntary 
agents by means of gifts and wages and purchases, 
and the other, which comprises all the rest of 
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2 gv Heindorf; éév BTW. 
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acquisitive art, and, since it coerces either by word 
or deed, might be called coercive ? 

THEAET. It appears so, at any rate, from what you 
have said. 

str. Well then, shall we not divide coercive art 
into two parts ? 

THEAET. In what way? 

str. By calling all the open part of it fighting 
and all the secret part hunting. 

THEAET. Yes. 

str. But it would be unreasonable not to divide 
hunting into two parts. 

THEAET. Say how it can be done. 

str. By dividing it into the hunting of the lifeless 
and of the living. 

THEAET. Certainly, if both exist. 

str. Of course they exist. And we must pass 
over the hunting of lifeless things, which has no 
name, with the exception of some kinds of diving and 
the like, which are of little importance ; but the hunt- 
ing of living things we will call animal-hunting. 

THEAET. Very well. : 

str. And two classes of animal-hunting might 
properly be made, one (and this is divided ander 
many classes and names) the hunting of creatures 
that go on their feet, land-animal hunting, and the 
other that of swimming creatures, to be called, as a 
whole, water-animal hunting ? 

THEAET. Certainly. 

str. And of swimming creatures we see that one 
tribe is winged and the other is in the water? 

THEAET. Of course. 

str. And the hunting of winged creatures is called, 
as a whole, fowling. 
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THEAET. It is. 

str. And the hunting of water creatures goes by 
the general name of fishing. 

THEAET. Yes. 

str. And might I not divide this kind of hunting 
into two principal divisions ? 

THEAET. What divisions? 

str. The one carries on the hunt by means of 
enclosures merely, the other by a blow. 

THEAET. What do you mean, and how do you 
distinguish the two? 

str. As regards the first, because whatever 
surrounds anything and encloses it so as to constrain 
it is properly called an enclosure. 

THEAET. Certainly. 

str. May not, then, wicker baskets and seines 
and snares and nets and the like be called enclosures ? 

THEAET. Assuredly. 

str. Then we will call this division hunting by 
enclosures, or something of that sort. 

THEAET. Yes. 

str. And the other, which is done with a blow, by 
means of hooks and three pronged spears, we must 
now—to name it with a single word—call striking ; 
or could a better name be found, Theaetetus? 

THEAET. Never mind the name; that will do 
well enough. 

str. Then the kind of striking which takes place 
at night by the light of a fire is, I suppose, called 
by the hunters themselves fire-hunting. 

THEAET. To be sure. 

str. And that which belongs to the daytime is, 
as a whole, barb-hunting, since the spears, as well 
as the hooks, are tipped with barbs. 
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1 Plato’s etymology —doradeuvrixy from dvacracba:c—is 
hardly less absurd than that suggested in the translation. 
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THEAET. Yes, it is so called. 

str. Then of striking which belongs to barb- 
hunting, that part which proceeds downward from 
above, is called, because tridents are chiefly used in 
it, tridentry, I suppose. 

THEAET. Yes, some people, at any rate, call it so. 

str. Then there still remains, I may say, only 
one further kind. 

THEAET. What is that? 

str. The kind that is characterized by the 
opposite sort of blow, which is practised with a 
hook and strikes, not any chance part of the body 
of the fishes, as tridents do, but only the head and 
mouth of the fish caught, and proceeds from below 
upwards, being pulled up by twigs and rods. By 
what name, Theaetetus, shall we say this ought to 
be called ? 

THEAET. I think our search is now ended and we 
have found the very thing we set before us a while 
ago as necessary to find. 

str. Now, then, you and I are not only agreed 
about the name of angling, but we have acquired 
also a satisfactory definition of the thing itself. For 
of art as a whole, half was acquisitive, and of the 
acquisitive, half was coercive, and of the coercive, 
half was hunting, and of hunting, half was animal 
hunting, and of animal hunting, half was water 
hunting, and, taken as a whole, of water hunting the 
lower part was fishing, and of fishing, half was 
striking, and of striking, half was barb-hunting, and 
of this the part in which the blow is pulled from 
below upwards at an angle! has a name in the very 
The words at an angle are inserted merely to give a reason 
in English for the words which follow them. 
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likeness of the act and is called angling, which was 
the object of our present search. 

THEAET. That at all events has been made 
perfectly clear. 

sTR. Come, then, let us use this as a pattern and 
try to find out what a sophist is. 

THEAET. By all means. 

str. Well, then, the first question we asked was 
whether we must assume that the angler was just a 
man or was a man with an art. 

THEAET. Yes. 

str. Now take this man of ours, Theaetetus. 
Shall we assume that he is just a man, or by all 
means really a man of wisdom? 

THEAET. Certainly not just a man; for I catch 
your meaning that he is very far from being wise, 
although his name implies wisdom. 

str. But we must, it seems, assume that he has 
an art of some kind. 

THEAET. Well, then, what in the world is this art 
that he has? 

str. Good gracious! Have we failed to notice 
that the man is akin to the other man? 

THEAET. Who is akin to whom? 

str. The angler to the sophist. 

THEAET. How so? 

str. They both seem clearly to me to be a sort 
of hunters. 

THEAET. What is the hunting of the second? We 
have spoken about the first. 

str. We just now divided hunting as a whole 
into two classes, and made one division that of 
swimming creatures and the other that of land- 
hunting. 
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THEAET. Yes. 

str. And the one we discussed, so far as the swim- 
ming creatures that live in the water are concerned ; 
but we left the land-hunting undivided, merely 
remarking that it has many forms. 

THEAET. Certainly. 

str. Now up to that point the sophist and the 
angler proceed together from the starting-point of 
acquisitive art. 

THEAET. I think they do. 

str. But they separate at the point of animal- 
hunting, where the one turns to the sea and rivers 
and lakes to hunt the animals in those. 

THEAET. To be sure. 

str. But the other turns toward the land and to 
rivers of a different kind—rivers of wealth and 
youth, bounteous meadows, as it were—and he 
intends to coerce the creatures in them. 

THEAET, What do you mean? 

str. Of land-hunting there are two chief divisions. 

THEAET. What are they? 

str. One is the hunting of tame, the other of 
wild creatures. 

THEAET. Is there, then, a hunting of tame 
creatures ? 

str. Yes, if man is a tame animal; but make any 
assumption you like, that there is no tame animal, 
or that some other tame animal exists but man is 
a wild one or that man is tame but there is no 
hunting of man. For the purpose of our definition 
choose whichever of these statements you think is 
satisfactory to you. 

THEAET. Why, Stranger, I think we are a tame 
animal, and I agree that there is a hunting of man. 
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str. Let us, then, say that the hunting of tame 
animals is also of two kinds. 

THEAET. How do we justify that assertion ? 

str. By defining piracy, man-stealing, tyranny, 
and the whole art of war all collectively as hunting 
by force. 

THEAET. Excellent. 

str. And by giving the art of the law courts, of 
the public platform, and of conversation also a single 
name and calling them all collectively an art of 
persuasion. 

THEAET. Correct. 

str. Now let us say that there are two kinds of 
persuasion. 

THEAET. What kinds? 

str. The one has to do with private persons, the 
other with the community. 

THEAET. Granted ; each of them does form a class. 

str. Then again of the hunting of private persons 
one kind receives pay, and the other brings gifts, 
does it not? 

THEAET. I do not understand. 

str. Apparently you have never yet paid attention 
to the lovers’ method of hunting. 

THEAET. In what respect? 

str. That in addition to their other efforts they 
give presents to those whom they hunt. 

THEAET. You are quite right. 

str. Let us, then, call this the amatory art. 

THEAET. Agreed. 

str. But that part of the paid kind which con- 
verses to furnish gratification and makes pleasure 
exclusively its bait and demands as its pay only 
maintenance, we might all agree, if I am not mis- 
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taken, to call the art of flattery or of making things 
pleasant. 

THEAET. Certainly. 

str. But the class which proposes to carry on its 
conversations for the sake of virtue and demands its 
pay in cash—does not this deserve to be called by 
another name? 

THEAET. Of course. 

str. And what is that name? Try to tell 

THEAET. It is obvious; for I think we have dis- 
covered the sophist. And therefore by uttering 
that word I think I should give him the right name. 

str. Then, as it seems, according to our present 
reasoning, Theaetetus, the part of appropriative, 
coercive, hunting art which hunts animals, land 
animals, tame animals, man, privately, for pay, is paid 
in cash, claims to give education, and is a hunt after 
rich and promising youths, must—so our present 
argument concludes—be called sophistry. 

THEAET. Most assuredly. 

str. But let us look at it in still another way ; 
for the class we are now examining partakes of no 
mean art, but of a very many-sided one. And we 
must indeed do so, for in our previous talk it 
presents an appearance of being, not what we now 
say it is, but another class. 

THEAET. How so? 

str. The acquisitive art was of two sorts, the one 
the division of hunting, the other that of exchange. 
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THEAET. Yes, it was. 
str. Now shall we say that there are two sorts 
of exchange, the one by gift, the other by sale? 
THEAET. So be it. 
str. And we shall say further that exchange by 
sale is divided into two parts. 
THEAET. How so? 
str. We make this distinction—calling the part 
which sells a man’s own productions the selling of 
one’s own, and the other, which exchanges the works 
of others, exchange. 
THEAET. Certainly. 
str. Well, then, that part of exchange which 
is carried on in the city, amounting to about half of 
it, is called retailing, is it not? 
THEAET. Yes. 
str. And that which exchanges goods from city 
to city by purchase and sale is called merchandising ? 
THEAET. Certainly. 
str. And have we not observed that one part of 
merchandising sells and exchanges for cash whatever 
serves the body for its support and needs, and the 
other whatever serves the soul ? 
THEAET. What do you mean by that? 
str. Perhaps we do not know about the part that 
has to do with the soul; though I fancy we do under- 
stand the other division. 
THEAET. Yes. 
str. Take, therefore, the liberal arts! in general 
1 The word povoixy, here rendered ‘‘ liberal arts,” is much 
more inclusive than the English word ‘‘ music,” designating, 
as it does, nearly all education and culture except the purely 
physical. In the Athens of Socrates’ day many, possibly 


most, of the teachers of music in this larger sense were 
foreigners, Greeks, of course, but not Athenians. 
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that constantly go about from city to city, bought in 
one place and carried to another and sold—painting, 
and conjuring, and the many other things that affect 
the soul, which are imported and sold partly for its 
entertainment and partly for its serious needs; we 
cannot deny that he who carries these about and 
sells them constitutes a merchant properly so called, 
no less than he whose business is the sale of food 
and drink. 

THEAET. Very true. 

str. Then will you give the same name to him 
who buys up knowledge and goes about from city to 
city exchanging his wares for money ? 

THEAET. Certainly. 

str. One part of this soul-merchandising might 
very properly be called the art of display, might it 
not? But since the other part, though no less 
ridiculous than the first, is nevertheless a traffic 
in knowledge, must we not call it by some name 
akin to its business ? 

THEAET. Certainly. 

str. Now of this merchandising in knowledge the 
part which has to do with the knowledge of the 
other arts should be called by one name, and that 
which has to do with virtue by another. 

THEAET. Of course. 

str. The name of art-merchant would fit the one 
who trades in the other arts, and now do you be so 
good as to tell the name of him who trades in virtue. 

THEAET. And what other name could one give, 
without making a mistake, than that which is the 
object of our present investigation—the sophist ? 

str. No other. Come then, let us now summarize 
the matter by saying that sophistry has appeared a 
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second time as that part of acquisitive art, art of 
exchange, of trafficking, of merchandising, of soul- 
merchandising which deals in words and knowledge, 
and trades in virtue. 

THEAET. Very well. 

str. But there is a third case: If a man settled 
down here in town and proposed to make his 
living by selling these same wares of knowledge, 
buying some of them and making others himself, you 
would, I fancy, not call him by any other name than 
that which you used a moment ago. 

THEAET. Certainly not. 

str. Then also that part of acquisitive art which 
proceeds by exchange, and by sale, whether as mere 
retail trade or the sale of one’s own productions, no 
matter which, so long as it is of the class of mer- 
chandising in knowledge, you will always, apparently, 
call sophistry. 

THEAET. [ must do so, for I have to follow where 
the argument leads. 

str. Let us examine further and see if the class 
we are now pursuing has still another aspect, of 
similar nature. 

THEAET. Of what nature ? 

str. We agreed that fighting was a division of 
acquisitive art. 

THEAET. Yes, we did. 

str. Then it is quite fitting to divide it into two 
parts. 

THEAET. Tell what the parts are. 

str. Let us call one part of it the competitive and 
the other the pugnacious. 

THEAET. Agreed. 

str. Then it is reasonable and fitting to give to 
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that part of the pugnacious which consists of bodily 
contests some such name as violent. 

THEAET. Yes. 

str. And what other name than controversy shall 
we give to the contests of words? 

THEAET. No other. 

str. But controversy must be divided into two 
kinds. 

THEAET. How? 

str. Whenever long speeches are opposed by 
long speeches on questions of justice and injustice 
in public, that is forensic controversy. 

THEAET. Yes. 

str. But that which is carried on among private 
persons and is cut up into little bits by means of 
questions and their answers, we are accustomed to 
call argumentation, are we not? 

THEAET. We are. 

str. And that part of argumentation which deals 
with business contracts, in which there is contro- 
versy, to be sure, but it is carried on informally and 
without rules of art—all that must be considered 
a distinct class, now that our argument has recog- 
nized it as different from the rest, but it received 
no name from our predecessors, nor does it now 
deserve to receive one from us. 

THEAET. True; for the divisions into which it falls 
are too small and too miscellaneous. 

str. But that which possesses rules of art and 
carries on controversy about abstract justice and in- 
justice and the rest in general terms, we are accus- 
tomed to call disputation, are we not? 

THEAET. Certainly. 
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str. Well, of disputation, one sort wastes money, 
the other makes money. 

THEAET. Certainly. 

str. Then let us try to tell the name by which we 
must call each of these. 

THEAET. Yes, we must do so. 

str. Presumably the kind which causes a man to 
neglect his own affairs for the pleasure of engaging 
in it, but the style of which causes no pleasure to 
most of his hearers, is, in my opinion, called by no 
other name than garrulity. 

THEAET. Yes, that is about what it is called. 

str. Then the opposite of this, the kind which 
makes money from private disputes—try now, for it 
is your turn, to give its name. 

THEAET. What other answer could one give without 
making a mistake, than that now again for the 
fourth time that wonderful being whom we have so 
long been pursuing has turned up—the sophist ! 

str. Yes, and the sophist is nothing else, 
apparently, than the money-making class of the dis- 
putatious, argumentative, controversial, pugnacious, 
combative, acquisitive art, as our argument has now 
again stated. 

THEAET. Certainly. 

str. Do you see the truth of the statement that 
this creature is many-sided and, as the saying is, 
not to be caught with one hand? 

THEAET. Then we must catch him with both. 
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entirely satisfactory, and all probably unnecessary. 
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str. Yes, we must, and must go at it with all our 
might, by following another track of his—in this 
way. Tell me; of the expressions connected with 
menial occupations some are in common use, are 
they not? 

THEAET, Yes, many. But to which of the many 
does your question refer? 

str. To such as these: we say “sift” and 
“strain” and “ winnow’”’ and “separate.” 4 

THEAET. Certainly. 

str. And besides these there are “card” and 
“comb” and “beat the web” and countless other 
technical terms which we know. Is it not so? 

THEAET, Why do you use these as examples and 
ask about them all? What do you wish to show in 
regard to them? 

str. All those that I have mentioned imply a 
notion of division. 

THEAET. Yes. 

str. Then since there is, according to my reckon- 
ing, one art involved in all of these operations, let 
us give it one name. 

THEAET. What shall we call it? 

str. The art of discrimination. 

THEAET. Very well. 

str. Now see if we can discover two divisions 
of this. 

THEAET. You demand quick thinking, for a boy 
like me. 

str. And yet, in the instance of discrimination just 
mentioned there was, first, the separation of worse 
from better, and, secondly, of like from like. 

1 Apparently a term descriptive of some part of the pro- 
cess of weaving; cf. Cratylus, 338 B. 
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THEAET. Yes, as you now express it, that is pretty 
clear. 

str. Now I know no common name for the second 
kind of discrimination; but I do know the name of 
the kind which retains the better and throws away 
the worse. 

THEAET. What is it? 

str. Every such discrimination, as I think, is uni- 
versally called a sort of purification. 

THEAET. Yes, so it is. 

str. And could not anyone see that purification 
is of two kinds? 

THEAET. Yes, perhaps, in time ; but still I do not 
see it now. 

str. Still there are many kinds of purifications 
of bodies, and they may all properly be included 
under one name. 

THEAET. What are they and what is the name ? 

str. The purification of living creatures, having 
to do with impurities within the body, such as are 
successfully discriminated by gymnastics and medi- 
cine, and with those outside of the body, not nice to 
speak of, such as are attended to by the bath-keeper’s 
art; and the purification of inanimate bodies, which 
is the special care of the fuller’s art and in general 
of the art of exterior decoration ; this, with its petty 
subdivisions, has taken on many names which seem 
ridiculous. 

THEAET. Very. 

str. Certainly they do, Theaetetus. However, 
the method of argument is neither more nor less 
concerned with the art of medicine than with that of 
sponging, but is indifferent if the one benefits us 
little, the other greatly by its purifying. It en- 
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deavours to understand what is related and what is 
not related in all arts, for the purpose of acquiring 
intelligence; and therefore it honours them all 
equally and does not in making comparisons think 
one more ridiculous than another, and does not con- 
sider him who employs, as his example of hunting, 
the art of generalship, any more dignified than him 
who employs the art of louse-catching, but only, for 
the most part, as more pretentious. And now as to 
your question, what name we shall give to all the 
activities whose function it is to purify the body, 
whether animate or inanimate, it will not matter at 
all to our method what name sounds finest; it cares 
only to unite under one name all purifications of 
everything else and to keep them separate from the 
purification of the soul. For it has in our present 
discussion been trying to separate this purifica- 
tion definitely from the rest, if we understand its 
desire. 

THEAET. But I do understand and I agree that 
there are two kinds of purification and that one kind 
is the purification of the soul, which is separate from 
that of the body. 

str. Most excellent. Now pay attention to the 
next point and try again to divide the term. 

THEAET. In whatever way you suggest, I will try 
to help you in making the division. 

str. Do we say that wickedness is distinct from 
virtue in the soul ? 

THEAET. Of course. 

str. And purification was retaining the one and 
throwing out whatever is bad anywhere? 

THEAET. Yes, it was. 

str. Hence whenever we find any removal of evil 
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from the soul, we shall be speaking properly if we 
call that a purification. 

THEAET. Very properly. 

str. We must say that there are two kinds of evil 
in the soul. 

THEAET. What kinds? 

str. The one is comparable to a disease in the 
body, the other to a deformity. 

THEAET. I do not understand. 

str. Perhaps you have not considered that disease 
and discord are the same thing? 

THEAET. I do not know what reply I ought to 
make to this, either. 

str. Is that because you think discord is anything 
else than the disagreement of the naturally related, 
brought about by some corruption ? 

THEAET. No; I think it is nothing else. 

str. But is deformity anything else than the 
presence of the quality of disproportion, which is 
always ugly? 

THEAET. Nothing else at all. 

str. Well then; do we not see that in the souls 
of worthless men opinions are opposed to desires, 
anger to pleasures, reason to pain, and all such things 
to one another? 

THEAET. Yes, they are, decidedly. 

str. Yet they must all be naturally related. 

THEAET. Of course. 

str. Then we shall be right if we say that 
wickedness is a discord and disease of the soul. 

THEAET. Yes, quite right. 

str. But if things which partake of motion and 
aim at some particular mark pass beside the mark 

€ repmdmeva T, Galen, Stobaeus; re:piueba Ws; om. B. 
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and miss it on every occasion when they try to hit it, 
shall we say that this happens to them through right 
proportion to one another or, on the contrary, 
through disproportion ?! 

THEAET. Evidently through disproportion. 

str. But yet we know that every soul, if ignorant 
of anything, is ignorant against its will. 

THEAET. Very much so. 

str. Now being ignorant is nothing else than 
the aberration of a soul that aims at truth, when the 
understanding passes beside the mark. 

THEAET. Very true. 

str. Then we must regard a foolish soul as 
deformed and ill-proportioned. 

THEAET. So it seems. 

str. Then there are, it appears, these two kinds 
of evils in the soul, one, which people call wickedness, 
which is very clearly a disease. 

THEAET. Yes. 

str. And the other they call ignorance, but they 
are not willing to acknowledge that it is vice, when 
it arises only in the soul. 

THEAET. It must certainly be admitted, though I 
disputed it when you said it just now, that there are 
two kinds of vice in the soul, and that cowardice, 
intemperance, and injustice must all alike be con- 
sidered a disease in us, and the widespread and 
various condition of ignorance must be regarded as 
a deformity. 

1 The connexion between disproportion and missing the 
mark is not obvious. The explanation that a missile (e.g. 
an arrow) which is not evenly balanced will not fly straight, 
fails to take account of the words pds &\\nd\a. The idea 


seems rather to be that moving objects of various sizes, 
shapes, and rates of speed must interfere with each other. 
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str. In the case of the body there are two arts 
which have to do with these two evil conditions, are 
there not? 

THEAET. What are they ? 

str. For deformity there is gymnastics, and for 
disease medicine. 

THEAET. ‘That is clear. 

str. Hence for insolence and injustice and 
cowardice is not the corrective art the one of all 
arts most closely related to Justice ? 

THEAET. Probably it is, at least according to the 
judgement of mankind. 

str. And for all sorts of ignorance is there any 
art it would be more correct to suggest than that of 
instruction ? 

THEAET. No, none. 

str. Come now, think. Shall we say that there 
is only one kind of instruction, or that there are 
more and that two are the most important ? 

THEAET. I am thinking. 

str. I think we can find out most quickly in 
this way. 

THEAET. In what way? 

str. By seeing whether ignorance admits of being 
cut in two in the middle; for if ignorance turns out 
to be twofold, it is clear that instruction must also 
consist of two parts, one for each part of ignorance. 

THEAET. Well, can you see what you are now 
looking for? 

str. I at any rate think I do see one large and 
grievous kind of ignorance, separate from the rest, 
and as weighty as all the other parts put together. 

THEAET. What is it? 

str. Thinking that one knows a thing when one 
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does not know it. Through this, I believe, all the 
mistakes of the mind are caused in all of us. 

THEAET. True. 

str. And furthermore to this kind of ignorance 
alone the name of stupidity is given. 

THEAET. Certainly. 

str. Now what name is to be given to that part 
of instruction which gets rid of this? 

THEAET. I think, Stranger, that the other part is 
called instruction in handicraft, and that this part 
is here at Athens through our influence called 
education. 

str. And so it is, Theaetetus, among nearly all 
the Hellenes. But we must examine further and see 
whether it is one and indivisible or still admits of 
division important enough to have a name. 

THEAET. Yes, we must see about that. 

str. I think there is still a way in which this also 
may be divided. 

THEAET. On what principle? 

srr. Of instruction in arguments one method 
seems to be rougher, and the other section smoother. 

THEAET. What shall we call each of these? 

str. The venerable method of our fathers, which 
they generally employed towards their sons, and 
which many still employ, of sometimes showing 
anger at their errors and sometimes more gently 
exhorting them—that would most properly be called 
as a whole admonition. 

THEAET, That is true. 

str. On the other hand, some appear to have con- 
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vinced themselves that all ignorance is involuntary, 
and that he who thinks himself wise would never be 
willing to learn any of those things in which he believes 
he is clever, and that the admonitory kind of education 
takes a deal of trouble and accomplishes little. 

THEAET. They are quite right. 

str. So they set themselves to cast out the conceit 
of cleverness in another way. 

THEAET. In what way? 

str. They question a man about the things about 
which he thinks he is talking sense when he is 
talking nonsense ; then they easily discover that his 
opinions are like those of men who wander, and in 
their discussions they collect those opinions and 
compare them with one another, and by the com- 
parison they show that they contradict one another 
about the same things, in relation to the same things 
and in respect to the same things. But those who 
see this grow angry with themselves and gentle 
towards others, and this is the way in which they are 
freed from their high and obstinate opinions about 
themselves. The process of freeing them, moreover, 
affords the greatest pleasure to the listeners and the 
most lasting benefit to him who is subjected to it. 
For just as physicians who care for the body believe 
that the body cannot get benefit from any food 
offered to it until all obstructions are removed, so, 
my boy, those who purge the soul believe that the 
soul can receive no benefit from any teachings 
offered to it until someone by cross -questioning 
reduces him who is cross-questioned to an attitude of 
modesty, by removing the opinions that obstruct the 
teachings, and thus purges him and makes him think 
that he knows only what he knows, and no more. 
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THEAET. That is surely the best and most reason- 
able state of mind. 

str. For all these reasons, Theaetetus, we must 
assert that cross-questioning is the greatest and most 
efficacious of all purifications, and that he who is 
not cross-questioned, even though he be the Great 
King, has not been purified of the greatest taints, 
and is therefore uneducated and deformed in those 
things in which he who is to be truly happy ought 
to be most pure and beautiful. 

THEAET. Perfectly true. 

str. Well then, who are those who practise this 
art? I am afraid to say the sophists. 

THEAET. Why so? 

str. Lest we grant them too high a meed of 
honour. 

THEAET. But the description you have just given 
is very like someone of that sort. 

str. Yes, and a wolf is very like a dog, the 
wildest like the tamest of animals. But the cautious 
man must be especially on his guard in the matter 
of resemblances, for they are very slippery things. 
However, let us agree that they are the sophists ; for 
I think the strife will not be about petty discrimina- 
tions when people are sufficiently on their guard. 

THEAET. No, probably not. 

str. Then let it be agreed that part of the dis- 
criminating art is purification, and as part of purifi- 
cation let that which is concerned with the soul be 
separated off, and as part of this, instruction, and as 
part of instruction, education ; and let us agree that 
the cross-questioning of empty conceit of wisdom, 
which has come to light in our present discussion, 
is nothing else than the true-born art of sophistry. 
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THEAET. Let us agree to all that; but the sophist 
has by this time appeared to be so many things that 
I am at a loss to know what in the world to say he 
really is, with any assurance that I am speaking 
the truth. 

str. No wonder you are at a loss. But it is fair 
to suppose that by this time he is still more at a loss 
to know how he can any longer elude our argument ; 
for the proverb is right which says it is not easy to 
escape all the wrestler’s grips. So now we must 
attack him with redoubled vigour. 

THEAET. You are right. 

str. First, then, let us stop to take breath and 
while we are resting let us count up the number of 
forms in which the sophist has appeared to us. 
First, I believe, he was found to be a paid hunter 
after the young and wealthy. 

THEAET. Yes. 

str. And secondly a kind of merchant in articles 
of knowledge for the soul. 

THEAET. Certainly. 

str. And thirdly did he not turn up as a retailer 
of these same articles of knowledge ? 

THEAET. Yes, and fourthly we found he was a seller 
of his own productions of knowledge. 

str. Your memory is good; but I will try to 
recall the fifth case myself. He was an athlete in 
contests of words, who had taken for his own the art 
of disputation. 

THEAET. Yes, he was. 

str. The sixth case was doubtful, but nevertheless 
we agreed to consider him a purger of souls, who 
removes opinions that obstruct learning. 

THEAET. Very true. 
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str. Then do you see that when a man appears to 
know many things, but is called by the name of a 
single art, there is something wrong about this 
impression, and that, in fact, the person who labours 
under this impression in connexion with any art is 
clearly unable to see the common principle of the 
art, to which all these kinds of knowledge pertain, 
so that he calls him who possesses them by many 
names instead of one? 

THEAET. Something like that is very likely to be 
the case. 

str. We must not let that happen to us in our 
search through lack of diligence. So let us first take 
up again one of our statements about the sophist. 
For there is one of them which seemed to me to 
designate him most plainly. 

THEAET. Which was it? 

str. I think we said he was a disputer. 

THEAET. Yes. 

str. And did we not also say that he taught this 
same art of disputing to others? 

THEAET. Certainly. 

str. Now let us examine and see what the subjects 
are about which such men say they make their pupils 
able to dispute. Let us begin our examination at 
the beginning with this question: -Is it about divine 
things which are invisible to others that they make 
people able to dispute ? 

THEAET. That is their reputation, at any rate. 

str. And how about the visible things of earth 
and heaven and the like? 

THEAET. Those are included, of course. 

str. And furthermore in private conversations, 
when the talk is about generation and being in 
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general, we know (do we not?) that they are clever 
disputants themselves and impart equal ability to 
others. 

THEAET. Certainly. 

str. And how about laws and public affairs in 
general? Do they not promise to make men able 
to argue about those ? 

THEAET. Yes, for nobody, to speak broadly, would 
attend their classes if they did not make that 
promise. 

str. However in all arts jointly and severally 
what the professional ought to answer to every 
opponent is written down somewhere and published 
that he who will may learn. 

THEAET. You seem to refer to the text-books of 
Protagoras on wrestling and the other arts. 

str. Yes, my friend, and to those of many other 
authors. But is not the art of disputation, in a word, 
a trained ability for arguing about all things? 

THEAET. Well, at any rate, it does not seem to 
leave much out. 

str. For heaven’s sake, my boy, do you think 
that is possible? For perhaps you young people may 
look at the matter with sharper vision than our 
duller sight. 

THEAET. What do you mean and just what do you 
refer to? I do not yet understand your question. 

str. I ask whether it is possible for a man to 
know all things. 

THEAET. If that were possible, Stranger, ours would 
indeed be a blessed race. 

str. How, then, can one who is himself ignorant 
say anything worth while in arguing with one who 
knows? 
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THEAET. He cannot at all. 

str. Then what in the world can the magical 
power of the sophistical art be? 

THEAET. Magical power in what respect? 

str. In the way in which they are able to make 
young men think that they themselves are in all 
matters the wisest of men. For it is clear that if 
they neither disputed correctly nor seemed to the 
young men to do so, or again if they did seem to 
dispute rightly but were not considered wiser on that 
account, nobody, to quote from you,’ would care to 
pay them money to become their pupil in these 
subjects. 

THEAET. Certainly not. 

str. But now people do care to do so? 

THEAET. Very much. 

str. Yes, for they are supposed, I fancy, to have 
knowledge themselves of the things about which 
they dispute. 

THEAET. Of course. 

str. And they do that about all things, do 
they not? 

THEAET. Yes. 

str. Then they appear to their pupils to be wise 
in all things. 

THEAET. To be sure. 

str. Though they are not; for that was shown 
to be impossible. 

THEAET. Of course it is impossible. 

str. Then it is a sort of knowledge based upon 
mere opinion that the sophist has been shown to 
possess about all things, not true knowledge. 
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THEAET. Certainly ; and I shouldn’t be surprised 
if that were the most accurate statement we have 
made about him so far. 

str. Let us then take a clearer example to explain 
this. 

THEAET. What sort of an example? 

str. This one; and try to pay attention and to 
give a very careful answer to my question. 

THEAET. What is the question ? 

str. If anyone should say that by virtue of a 
single art he knew how, not to assert or dispute, 
but to do and make all things— 

THEAET. What do you mean by all things? 

str. You fail to grasp the very beginning of what 
I said; for apparently you do not understand the 
word “all.” 

THEAET. No, I do not. 

str. I mean you and me among the “all,” and 
the other animals besides, and the trees, 

THEAET. What do you mean? 

str. If one should say that he would make you 
and me and all other created beings. 

THEAET. What would he mean by “making”? 
Evidently you will not say that he means a husband- 
man ; for you said he was a maker of animals also. 

str. Yes, and of sea and earth and heaven and 
gods and everything else besides ; and, moreover, he 
makes them all quickly and sells them for very little. 

THEAET. This is some joke of yours. 

str. Yes? And when a man says that he knows 
all things and can teach them to another for a small 
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price in a little time, must we not consider that 
a joke? 

THEAET. Surely we must. 

str. And is there any more artistic or charming 
kind of joke than the imitative kind ? 

THEAET. Certainly not; for it is of very frequent 
occurrence and, if I may say so, most diverse. Your 
expression is very comprehensive. 

str. And so we recognize that he who professes 
to be able by virtue of a single art to make all things 
will be able by virtue of the painter’s art, to make 
imitations which have the same names as the real 
things, and by showing the pictures at a distance 
will be able to deceive the duller ones among young 
children into the belief that he is perfectly able to 
accomplish in fact whatever he wishes to do. 

THEAET. Certainly. 

str. Well then, may we not expect to find 
that there is another art which has to do with words, 
by virtue of which it is possible to bewitch the young 
through their ears with words while they are still 
standing at a distance from the realities of truth, by 
exhibiting to them spoken images of all things, so as 
to make it seem that they are true and that the 
speaker is the wisest of all men in all things? 

THEAET. Why should there not be such another 
art? 

str. Now most of the hearers, Theaetetus, when 
they have lived longer and grown older, will per- 
force come closer to realities and will be forced by 
sad experience ! openly to lay hold on realities ; they 

1 Apparently a reference to a proverbial expression. Cf. 
Hesiod, Works, 216 éyyw mwadwy; Herodotus, i. 207 ra 
TadnuaTa padnuara. 
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will have to change the opinions which they had 
at first accepted, so that what was great will appear 
small and what was easy, difficult, and all the apparent 
truths in arguments will be turned topsy-turvy by 
the facts that have come upon them in real life. Is 
not this true? 

THEAET. Yes, at least so far as one of my age 
can judge. But I imagine I am one of those who 
are still standing at a distance. 

str. Therefore all of us elders here will try, and 
are now trying, to bring you as near as possible 
without the sad experience. So answer this question 
about the sophist: Is this now clear, that he is a 
kind of a juggler, an imitator of realities, or are 
we still uncertain whether he may not truly possess 
the knowledge of all the things about which he 
seems to be able to argue? 

THEAET. How could that be, my dear sir? Surely 
it is pretty clear by this time from what has been 
said that he is one of those whose business is enter- 
tainment. 

str. That is to say, he must be classed as a juggler 
and imitator. 

THEAET. Of course he must. 

str. Look sharp, then; it is now our business not 
to let the beast get away again, for we have almost 
got him into a kind of encircling net of the devices 
we employ in arguments about such subjects, so that 
he will not now escape the next thing. 

THEAET, What next thing? 
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str. The conclusion that he belongs to the class 
of conjurers. 

THEAET. I agree to that opinion of him, too. 

str. It is decided, then, that we will as quickly 
as possible divide the image-making art and go 
down into it, and if the sophist stands his ground 
against us at first, we will seize him by the orders of 
reason, our king, then deliver him up to the king 
and display his capture. But if he tries to take 
cover in any of the various sections of the imitative 
art, we must follow him, always dividing the section 
into which he has retreated, until he is caught. For 
assuredly neither he nor any other creature will ever 
boast of having escaped from pursuers who are able 
to follow up the pursuit in detail and everywhere in 
this methodical way. 

THEAET. Youareright. That is what we must do. 

str. To return, then, to our previous method of 
division, I think I see this time also two classes of 
mitation, but I do not yet seem to be able to make 
out in which of them the form we are seeking is to 
be found. 

THEAET. Please first make the division and tell 
us what two classes you mean. 

str. I see the likeness-making art as one part 
of imitation. This is met with, as a rule, whenever 
anyone produces the imitation by following the 
proportions of the original in length, breadth, and 
depth, and giving, besides, the appropriate colours 
to each part. 

THEAET. Yes, but do not all imitators try to do 


this ? 
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str. Not those who produce some large work of 
sculpture or painting. For if they reproduced the 
true proportions of beautiful forms, the upper 
parts, you know, would seem smaller and the lower 
parts larger than they ought, because we see the 
former from a distance, the latter from near at 
hand. 

THEAET. Certainly. 

str. So the artists abandon the truth and give 
their figures not the actual proportions but those 
which seem to be beautiful, do they not ? 

THEAET. Certainly. 

str. That, then, which is other, but like, we may 
fairly call a likeness, may we not? 

THEAET. Yes. 

str. And the part of imitation which is concerned 
with such things, is to be called, as we called it 
before, likeness-making ? 

THEAET. It is to be so called. 

str. Now then, what shall we call that which 
appears, because it is seen from an unfavourable 
position, to be like the beautiful, but which would 
not even be likely to resemble that which it claims 
to be like, if a person were able to see such large 
works adequately? Shall we not call it, since it 
appears, but is not like, an appearance ? 

THEAET. Certainly. 

str. And this is very common in painting and 
in all imitation? 

THEAET. Of course. 

str. And to the art which produces appearance, 
but not likeness, the most correct name we could 
give would be “ fantastic art,” would it not? 
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THEAET. By all means. 

str. These, then, are the two forms of the image- 
making art that I meant, the likeness-making and 
the fantastic. 

THEAET. You are right. 

str. But I was uncertain before in which of the 
two the sophist should be placed, and even now I 
cannot see clearly. The fellow is really wonderful 
and very difficult to keep in sight, for once more, in 
the very cleverest manner he has withdrawn into a 
bafiling classification where it is hard to track him. 

THEAET. So it seems. 

str. Do you assent because you recognize the 
fact, or did the force of habit hurry you along to a 
speedy assent ? 

THEAET. What do you mean, and why did you say 
that ? 

str. We are really, my dear friend, engaged in 
a very difficult investigation; for the matter of 
appearing and seeming, but not being, and of saying 
things, but not true ones—all this is now and 
always has been very perplexing. You see, 
Theaetetus, it is extremely difficult to understand 
how a man is to say or think that falsehood really 
exists and in saying this not be involved in 
contradiction. 

THEAET. Why? 

str. This statement involves the bold assumption 
that not-being exists, for otherwise falsehood could 
not come into existence. But the great Parmenides, 
my boy, from the time when we were children to 
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the end of his life, always protested against this and 
constantly repeated both in prose and in verse : 


Never let this thought prevail, saith he, that not-being is ; 
But keep your mind from this way of investigation. 


So that is his testimony, and a reasonable examina- 
tion of the statement itself would make it most 
absolutely clear. Let us then consider this matter 
first, if it’s all the same to you. 

THEAET. Assume my consent to anything you 
wish. Consider only the argument, how it may best 
be pursued; follow your own course, and take me 
along with you. 

str. Very well, then. Now tell me; do we venture 
to use the phrase absolute not-being? 

THEAET. Of course. 

str. If, then, not merely for the sake of discussion 
or as a joke, but seriously, one of his pupils were 
asked to consider and answer the question “To 
what is the designation ‘not-being’ to be applied ?” 
how do we think he would reply to his questioner, 
and how would he apply the term, for what purpose, 
and to what object ? 

THEAET. That is a difficult question; I may say 
that for a fellow like me it is unanswerable. 

str. But this is clear, anyhow, that the term 
“not-being ” cannot be applied to any being. 

THEAET. Of course not. 

str. And if not to being, then it could not 
properly be applied to something, either. 
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THEAET. How could it? 

_ str. And this is plain to us, that we always use 
the word “something” of some being, for to speak 
of “something”’ in the abstract, naked, as it were, 
and disconnected from all beings is impossible, is it 
not? 

THEAET. Yes, it is. 

str. You assent because you recognize that he 
who says something must say some one thing? 

THEAET. Yes. 

str. And you will agree that “something” or 
“some” in the singular is the sign of one, in the 
dual of two, and in the plural of many. 

THEAET. Of course. 

str. And he who says not something, must 
quite necessarily say absolutely nothing. 

THEAET. Quite necessarily. 

str. Then we cannot even concede that such a 
person speaks, but says nothing? We must even 
declare that he who undertakes to say “ not-being”’ 
does not speak at all? 

THEAET. The argument could go no further in 
perplexity. 

str. Boast not too soon! For there still remains, 
my friend, the first and greatest of perplexities. It 
affects the very beginning of the matter. 

THEAET. What do you mean? Do not hesitate 
to speak. 

str. To that which is may be added or attributed 
some other thing which is? 

THEAET. Of course. 

str. But shall we assert that to that which is 
not anything which is can be attributed ? 
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THEAET. Certainly not. 

str. Now we assume that all number is among 
the things which are. 

THEAET. Yes, if anything can be assumed to be. 

str. Then let us not even undertake to attribute 
either the singular or the plural of number to not- 
being. 

THEAET. We should, apparently, not be right in 
undertaking that, as our argument shows. 

str. How then could a man either utter in speech 
or even so much as conceive in his mind things which 
are not, or not-being, apart from number ? 

THEAET. Tell me how number is involved in such 
conceptions. 

str. When we say “things which are not,” do we 
not attribute plurality to them? 

THEAET. Certainly. 

str. And in saying “a thing which is not,” do 
we not equally attribute the singular number ? 

THEAET. Obviously. 

str. And yet we assert that it is neither right 
nor fair to undertake to attribute being to nee bee: 

THEAET. Very true. 

str. Do you see, then, that it is oe rightly 
to utter or to say or to think of not-being without 
any attribute, but it is a thing inconceivable, inex- 
pressible, unspeakable, irrational ? 

THEAET. Absolutely. 

str. Then was I mistaken just now in saying that 
the difficulty I was going to speak of was the greatest 
in our subject ? 

THEAET. But is there a still greater one that we 
can mention? 

str. Why, my dear fellow, don’t you see, by the 
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very arguments we have used, that not-being reduces 
him who would refute it to such difficulties that 
when he attempts to refute it he is forced to 
contradict himself ? 

THEAET. What do you mean? Speak still more 
clearly. 

str. You must not look for more clearness in me; 
for although I maintained that not-being could have 
nothing to do with either the singular or the plural 
number, I spoke of it just now, and am still speaking 
of it, as one; for I say “that which is not.” You 
understand surely ? 

THEAET. Yes. 

str. And again a little while ago I said it was 
inexpressible, unspeakable, irrational. Do you 
follow me? 

THEAET. Yes, of course. 

str. Then when I[ undertook to attach the verb 
“to be’ to not-being I was contradicting what I 
said before. 

THEAET. Evidently. 

str. Well, then; when I attached this verb to it, 
did I not address it in the singular? 

THEAET. Yes. 

str. And when I called it irrational, inexpressible, 
and unspeakable, I addressed my speech to it as 
singular. 

THEAET. Of course you did. 

str. But we say that, if one is to speak correctly, 
one must not define it as either singular or plural, 
and must not even call it “it” at all; for even by 
this manner of referring to it one would be giving 
it the form of the singular. 

THEAET. Certainly. 
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str. But poor me, what can anyone say of me 
any longer? For you would find me now, as always 
before, defeated in the refutation of not-being. So, 
as I said before, we must not look to me for correct- 
ness of speech about not-being. But come now, let 
us look to you for it. 

THEAET. What do you mean? 

str. Come, I beg of you, make a sturdy effort, 
young man as you are, and try with might and main 
to say something correctly about not-being, without 
attributing to it either existence or unity or plurality. 

THEAET. But I should be possessed of great and 
absurd eagerness for the attempt, if I were to 
undertake it with your experience before my eyes. 

str. Well, if you like, let us say no more of you 
and me; but until we find someone who can 
accomplish this, let us confess that the sophist has 
in most rascally fashion hidden himself in a place 
we cannot explore. 

THEAET. That seems to be decidedly the case. 

str. And so, if we say he has an art, as it were, 
of making appearances, he will easily take advantage 
of our poverty of terms to make a counter attack, 
twisting our words to the opposite meaning; when 
we call him an image-maker, he will ask us what 
we mean by “image,” exactly. So, Theaetetus, we 
must see what reply is to be made to the young 
man’s question. 

THEAET. Obviously we shall reply that we mean 
the images in water and in mirrors, and those in 
paintings, too, and sculptures, and all the other 
things of the same sort. 
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str. It is evident, Theaetetus, that you never 
saw a sophist. 

THEAET. Why? 

str. He will make you think his eyes are shut 
or he has none at all. 

THEAET. How so? 

str. When you give this answer, if you speak of 
something in mirrors or works of art, he will laugh 
at your words, when you talk to him as if he 
could see. He will feign ignorance of mirrors 
and water and of sight altogether, and will question 
you only about that which is deduced from your 
words. 

THEAET. What is that? 

str. That which exists throughout all these things 
which you say are many but which you saw fit to 
call by one name, when you said “image” of them 
all, as if they were all one thing. So speak 
and defend yourself. Do not give way to the man 
at all. 

THEAET. Why, Stranger, what can we say an 
image is, except another such thing fashioned in the 
likeness of the true one? 

str. Do you mean another such true one, or in 
what sense did you say “such”’? 

THEAET. Not a true one by any means, but only 
one like the true. 

srr. And by the true you mean that which 
really is? 

THEAET. Exactly. 

str. And the not true is the opposite of the true ? 

THEAET. Of course. 

str. That which is like, then, you say does not 
really exist, if you say it is not true. 
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THEAET. But it does exist, in a way. 

str. But not truly, you mean. 

THEAET. No, except that it is really a likeness. 

str. Then what we call a likeness, though not 
really existing, really does exist? 

THEAET. Not-being does seem to have got into 
some such entanglement with being, and it is very 
absurd. 

str. Of course it is absurd. You see, at any rate, 
how by this interchange of words the many-headed 
sophist has once more forced us against our will to 
admit that not-being exists in a way. 

THEAET. Yes, I see that very well. 

str. Well then, how can we define his art without 
contradicting ourselves ? 

THEAET. Why do you say that? What are you 
afraid of ? 

str. When, in talking about appearance, we say 
that he deceives and that his art is an art of decep- 
tion, shall we say that our mind is misled by his 
art to hold a false opinion, or what shall we say? 

THEAET. We shall say that. What else could we 
say? 

str. But, again, false opinion will be that which 
thinks the opposite of reality, will it not? 

THEAET. Yes. 

str. You mean, then, that false opinion thinks 
things which are not ? 

THEAET. Necessarily. 

str. Does it think that things which are not, are 
not, or that things which are not at all, in some 
sense are? 

3 odk by] obxdv B3 ovbx ody T. 
4 doa Badham; dpa ovx BT. 
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THEAET. It must think that things which are not 
in some sense are—that is, if anyone is ever to think 
falsely at all, even in a slight degree. 

str. And does it not also think that things which 
certainly are, are not at all? 

THEAET. Yes. 

str. And this too is falsehood ? 

THEAET. Yes, it is. 

str. And therefore a statement will likewise be 
considered false, if it declares that things which are, 
are not, or that things which are not, are. 

THEAET. In what other way could a statement be 
made false ? 

str. Virtually in no other way; but the sophist 
will not assent to this. Or how can any reasonable 
man assent to it, when the expressions we just agreed 
upon were previously agreed to be inexpressible, 
unspeakable, irrational, and inconceivable? Do we 
understand his meaning, Theaetetus ? 

THEAET. Of course we understand that he will say 
we are contradicting our recent statements, since we 
dare to say that falsehood exists in opinions and 
words; for he will say that we are thus forced 
repeatedly to attribute being to not-being, although 
we agreed a while ago that nothing could be more 
impossible than that. 

str. You are quite right to remind me. But I 
think it is high time to consider what ought to be 
done about the sophist ; for you see how easily and 
repeatedly he can raise objections and difficulties, if 
we conduct our search by putting him in the guild 
of false-workers and jugglers. 

4 Névye] Nevers BT. 5 &pa] dpa BT. 
§ Bovrtedoacba T; Bovr\everOac B; om. Burnet. 
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THEAET. Very true. 

str. Yes, we have gone through only a small part 
of them, and they are, if I may say so, infinite. 

THEAET. It would, apparently, be impossible to 
catch the sophist, if that is the case. 

str. Well, then, shall we weaken and give up the 
struggle now? 

THEAET. No, I say; we must not do that, if we 
can in any way get the slightest hold of the fellow. 

str. Will you then pardon me, and, as your words 
imply, be content if I somehow withdraw just for a 
short distance from this strong argument of his? 

THEAET. Of course I will. 

str. I have another still more urgent request to 
make of you. 
_ THEAET. What is it? 

str. Do not assume that I am becoming a sort 
of parricide. 

THEAET. What do you mean? 

str. In defending myself I shall have to test the 
theory of my father Parmenides, and contend forcibly 
that after a fashion not-being is and on the other 
hand in a sense being is not. 

THEAET. It is plain that some such contention is 
necessary. 

str. Yes, plain even to a blind man, as they say; 
for unless these statements are either disproved or 
accepted, no one who speaks about false words, 
or false opinion—whether images or likenesses or 
imitations or appearances—or about the arts which 
have to do with them, can ever help being forced to 
contradict himself and make himself ridiculous. 
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A THEAET. Very true. 

str. And so we must take courage and attack our 
father’s theory here and now, or else, if any scruples 
prevent us from doing this, we must give the whole 
thing up. 

THEAET. But nothing in the world must prevent us. 

str. Then I have a third little request to make 
of you. 

THEAET. You have only to utter it. 

str. I said a while ago that I always have been 
too faint-hearted for the refutation of this theory, 
and so I am now. 

THEAET, Yes, so you did. 

str. I am afraid that on account of what I have 
said you will think I am mad because I have at once 
reversed my position. You see it is for your sake 
that I am going to undertake the refutation, if I 
succeed in it. 

THEAET. I certainly shall not think you are doing 
anything improper if you proceed to your refutation 
and proof; so go ahead boldly, so far as that is 
concerned. 

str. Well, what would be a good beginning of a 
perilous argument? Ah, my boy, I believe the way 
we certainly must take is this. 

THEAET. What way? 

str. We must first examine the points which now 
seem clear, lest we may have fallen into some con- 
fusion about them and may therefore carelessly agree 
with one another, thinking that we are judging 
correctly. 

THEAET. Express your meaning more clearly. 

str. It seems to me that Parmenides and all who 
ever undertook a critical definition of the number 
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and nature of realities have talked to us rather 
carelessly. 

THEAET. How so? 

str. Every one of them seems to tell us a story, 
as if we were children. One says there are three 
principles, that some of them are sometimes waging 
a sort of war with each other, and sometimes become 
friends and marry and have children and bring them 
up; and another says there are two, wet and dry or 
hot and cold, which he settles together and unites 
in marriage.! And the Eleatic sect in our region, 
beginning with Xenophanes and even earlier, have 
their story that all things, as they are called, are really 
one. Then some Ionian? and later some Sicilian 
Muses reflected that it was safest to combine the two 
tales and to say that being is many and one, and is 
(or are) held together by enmity and friendship. 
For the more strenuous Muses say it is always 
simultaneously coming together and separating; but 
the gentler ones relaxed the strictness of the doctrine 
of perpetual strife ; they say that the all is sometimes 
one and friendly, under the influence of Aphrodite, 
and sometimes many and at variance with itself by 
reason of some sort of strife. Now whether any of 
them spoke the truth in all this, or not, it is harsh 
and improper to impute to famous men of old such 
a great wrong as falsehood. But one assertion can 
be made without offence. 

THEAET. What is that? 

str. That they paid too little attention and con- 


1 This refers apparently to Pherecydes and the early 
lonians. 

2 Heracleitus and his followers. 

3 Empedocles and his disciples. 
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sideration to the mass of people like ourselves. 
For they go on to the end, each in his own way, 
without caring whether their arguments carry us 
along with them, or whether we are left behind. 

THEAET. What do you mean? 

str. When one of them says in his talk that many, 
or one, or two are, or have become, or are becoming, 
and again speaks of hot mingling with cold, and in 
some other part of his discourse suggests separations 
and combinations, for heaven’s sake, Theaetetus, do 
you ever understand what they mean by any of these 
things? I used to think, when I was younger, that 
I understood perfectly whenever anyone used this 
term “not-being,’ which now perplexes us. But 
you see what a slough of perplexity we are in about 
it now. 

THEAET. Yes, I see. 

str. And perhaps our minds are in this same 
condition as regards being also; we may think that 
it is plain sailing and that we understand when the 
word is used, though we are in difficulties about not- 
being, whereas really we understand equally little 
of both. 

THEAET. Perhaps. 

str. And we may say the same of all the subjects 
about which we have been speaking. 

THEAET. Certainly. 

str. We will consider most of them later, if you 
please, but now the greatest and foremost chief of 
them must be considered. 

THEAET. What do you mean? Or, obviously, do 
you mean that we must first investigate the term 
“being,’ and see what those who use it think it 
signifies ? 
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str. You have caught my meaning at once, 
Theaetetus. For I certainly do mean that this is 
the best method for us to use, by questioning them 
directly, as if they were present in person; so here 
goes: Come now, all you who say that hot and cold 
or any two such principles are the universe, what is 
this that you attribute to both of them when you say 
that both and each are? What are we to understand 
by ‘this:\“being *~ (or “ are”) of yours’. Is' this a 
third principle besides those two others, and shall 
we suppose that the universe is three, and not two 
any longer, according to your doctrine? For surely 
when you call one only of the two “being” you do 
not mean that both of them equally are; for in both 
cases! they would pretty certainly be one and not two. 

THEAET. True. 

str. Well, then, do you wish to call both of them 
together being? 

THEAET. Perhaps. 

str. But, friends, we will say, even in that way you 
would very clearly be saying that the two are one. 

THEAET. You are perfectly right. 

str. Then since we are in perplexity, do you tell 
us plainly what you wish to designate when you say 
“being.” For it is clear that you have known this 
all along, whereas we formerly thought we knew, 
but are now perplexed. So first give us this informa- 
tion, that we may not think we understand what 
you say, when the exact opposite is the case.—If we 
speak in this way and make this request of them 
and of all who say that the universe is more than 
one, shall we, my boy, be doing anything improper ? 

1 «*In both cases,” i.e. whether you say that one only is 
or that both are, they would both be one, namely being. 
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THEAET. Not in the least. 

str. Well then, must we not, so far as we can, 
try to learn from those who say that the universe is 
one! what they mean when they say “ being” ? 

THEAET. Of course we must. 

str. Then let them answer this question: Do 
you say that one only is? We do, they will say; 
will they not? 

THEAET. Yes. 

str. Well then, do you give the name of being 
to anything? 

THEAET. Yes. 

str. Is it what you call “one,” using two names 
for the same thing, or how is this? 

THEAET. What is their next answer, Stranger ? 

str. It is plain, Theaetetus, that he who maintains 
their theory will not find it the easiest thing in 
the world to reply to our present question or to any 
other. 

THEAET. Why not? 

str. It is rather ridiculous to assert that two 
names exist when you assert that nothing exists but 
unity. 

THEAET. Of course it is. 

str. And in general there would be no sense 
in accepting the statement that a name has any 
existence. 

THEAET. Why? 

str. Because he who asserts that the name is 
other than the thing, says that there are two 
entities. 

THEAET. Yes. 

str. And further, if he asserts that the name is 

1 The Eleatic Zeno and his school. 
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the same as the thing, he will be obliged to say that 
it is the name of nothing, or if he says it is the name 
of something, the name will turn out to be the name 
of a name merely and of nothing else. 

THEAET. True. 

str. And the one will turn out to be the name of 
one and also the one of the name.! 

THEAET. Necessarily. 

str. And will they say that the whole is other 
than the one which exists or the same with it? 

THEAET. Of course they will and do say it is the 
same. 

str. If then the whole is, as Parmenides says, 


On all sides like the mass of a well-rounded sphere, equally 
weighted in every direction from the middle ; for neither 
greater nor less must needs be on this or that, 


then being, being such as he describes it, has a 
centre and extremes, and, having these, must cer- 
tainly have parts, must it not? 

THEAET. Certainly. 

str. But yet nothing hinders that which has parts 
from possessing the attribute of unity in all its parts 
and being in this way one, since it is all and whole. 

THEAET. Very true. 

str. But is it not impossible for that which is in 
this condition to be itself absolute unity? 

THEAET. Why? 


1 In other words, ‘‘ one,” considered as a word, will be 
the name of unity, but considered as a reality, it will be the 
unity of which the word ‘‘one” is the name. ‘The sentence 
is made somewhat difficult of comprehension, doubtless for 
the purpose of indicating the confusion caused by the identi- 
fication of the name with the thing. 
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str. Why surely that which is really one must, 
according to right reason, be affirmed to be absolutely 
without parts. 

THEAET. Yes, it must. 

str. But such a unity consisting of many parts will 
not harmonize with reason. 

THEAET. I understand. 

str. Then shall we agree that being is one and a 
whole because it has the attribute of unity, or shall 
we deny that being is a whole at all? 

THEAET. It is a hard choice that you offer me. 

str. That is very true; for being, having in a 
way had unity imposed upon it, will evidently not 
be the same as unity, and the all will be more 
than one. 

THEAET. Yes. 

str. And further, if being is not a whole through 
having had the attribute of unity imposed upon it, 
and the absolute whole exists, then it turns out that 
being lacks something of being. 

THEAET. Certainly. 

str. And so, by this reasoning, since being is 
deprived of being, it will be not-being. 

THEAET. So it will. 

str. And again the all becomes more than the 
one, since being and the whole have acquired each 
its own nature. 

THEAET. Yes. 

str. But if the whole does not exist at all, being 
is involved in the same difficulties as before, and 
besides not existing it could not even have ever 
come into existence, 
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THEAET. What do you mean? 

str. That which comes into existence always 
comes into existence asa whole. Therefore no one 
who does not reckon the whole among things that 
are can speak of existence or generation as being. 

THEAET. That certainly seems to be true. 

str. And moreover, that which is not a whole 
cannot have any quantity at all; for if it has any 
quantity, whatever that quantity may be, it must 
necessarily be of that quantity as a whole. 

THEAET. Precisely. 

str. And so countless other problems, each one 
involving infinite difficulties, will confront him 
who says that being is, whether it be two or 
only one. 

THEAET. The problems now in sight make that 
pretty clear; for each leads up to another which 
brings greater and more grievous wandering in 
connexion with whatever has previously been said. 

str. Now we have not discussed all those who 
treat accurately of being and not-being!; however, let 
this suffice. But we must turn our eyes to those 
whose doctrines are less precise, that we may know 
from all sources that it is no easier to define the 
nature of being than that of not-being. 

THEAET. Very well, then, we must proceed towards 
those others also. 

str. And indeed there seems to be a battle like 
that of the gods and the giants going on among 
them, because of their disagreement about existence. 

THEAET. How so? 


1 The Ionic philosophers, the Eleatics, Heracleitus, Em- 
pedocles, the Megarians, Gorgias, Protagoras, and Anti- 
sthenes all discussed the problem of being and not-being. 
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str. Some of them! drag down everything from 
heaven and the invisible to earth, actually grasping 
rocks and trees with their hands; for they lay their 
hands on all such things and maintain stoutly that 
that alone exists which can be touched and handled ; 
for they define existence and body, or matter, as 
identical, and if anyone says that anything else, 
which has no body, exists, they despise him utterly, 
and will not listen to any other theory than their 
own. 

THEAET. Terrible men they are of whom you speak. 
I myself have met with many of them. 

str. Therefore those who contend against them 
defend themselves very cautiously with weapons 
derived from the invisible world above, maintaining 
forcibly that real existence consists of certain ideas 
which are only conceived by the mind and have no 
body. But the bodies of their opponents, and that 
which is called by them truth, they break up into 
small fragments in their arguments, calling them, not 
existence, but a kind of generation combined with 
motion. There is always, Theaetetus, a tremendous 
battle being fought about these questions between 
the two parties. 

THEAET. True. 

str. Let us, therefore, get from each party in 
turn a statement in defence of that which they 
regard as being. 

THEAET. How shall we get it? 

str. It is comparatively easy to get it from those 


1 The atomists (Leucippus, Democritus, and their fol- 
lowers), who taught that nothing exists except atoms and 
the void. Possibly there is a covert reference to Aristippus 
who was, like Plato, a pupil of Socrates. 
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who say that it consists in ideas, for they are peace- 
ful folk; but from those who violently drag down 
everything into matter, it is more difficult, perhaps 
even almost impossible, to get it. However, this is 
the way I think we must deal with them. 

THEAET. What way? 

str. Our first duty would be to make them really 
better, if it were in any way possible; but if this 
cannot be done, let us pretend that they are better, 
by assuming that they would be willing to answer 
more in accordance with the rules of dialectic than 
they actually are. For the acknowledgement of 
anything by better men is more valid than if made 
by worse men. But it is not these men that we 
care about; we merely seek the truth. 

THEAET. Quite right. 

str. Now tell them, assuming that they have 
become better, to answer you, and do you interpret 
what they say. 

THEAET. I will do so. 

str. Let them tell whether they say there is 
such a thing as a mortal animal. 

THEAET. Of course they do. 

str. And they agree that this is a body with a 
soul in it, do they not ? 

THEAET. Certainly. 

str. Giving to soul a place among things which 
exist ? 

THEAET. Yes. 

str. Well then, do they not say that one soul is 
just and another unjust, one wise and another foolish ? 

THEAET. Of course. 

str. And do they not say that each soul becomes 
just by the possession and presence of justice, and 
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the opposite by the possession and presence of the 
opposite ? 

THEAET. Yes, they agree to this also. 

str. But surely they will say that that which is 
capable of becoming present or absent exists. 

THEAET. Yes, they say that. 

str. Granting, then, that justice and wisdom and 
virtue in general and their opposites exist, and also, 
of course, the soul in which they become present, do 
they say that any of these is visible and tangible, or 
that they are all invisible ? 

THEAET. That none of them is visible, or pretty 
nearly that. 

str. Now here are some other questions. De 
they say they possess any body? 

THEAET. They no longer answer the whole of that 
question in the same way. They say they believe 
the soul itself has a sort of body, but as to wisdom 
and the other several qualities about which you ask, 
they have not the face either to confess that they have 
no existence or to assert that they are all bodies. 

str. It is clear, Theaetetus, that our men have 
grown better; for the aboriginal sons of the dragon’s 
teeth ! among them would not shrink from any such 
utterance ; they would maintain that nothing which 
they cannot squeeze with their hands has any exist- 
ence at all. 

THEAET. That is pretty nearly what they believe. 

str. Then let us question them further; for if 
they are willing to admit that any existence, no 


1 This refers to the story of Cadmus, who killed a dragon 
and then sowed its teeth, from which sprang fierce warriors 
to be his companions. Born of the dragon’s teeth and of 
earth, they would naturally be of the earth, earthy. 
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~ 1 4.¢., between the process of coming into existence and 
existence itself. It is difficult to determine exactly who the 
idealists are whose doctrines are here discussed. Possibly 
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matter how small, is incorporeal, that is enough. 
They will then have to tell what that is which is 
inherent in the incorporeal and the corporeal alike, 
and which they have in mind when they say that 
both exist. Perhaps they would be at a loss for an 
answer ; and if they are in that condition, consider 
whether they might not accept a suggestion if we 
offered it, and might not agree that the nature of 
being is as follows. 

THEAET. What is it? Speak, and we shall soon 
know. 

str. I suggest that everything which possesses 
any power of any kind, either to produce a change 
in anything of any nature or to be affected even in 
the least degree by the slightest cause, though it 
be only on one occasion, has real existence. For I 


set up as a definition which defines being, that it is 


nothing else than power. 

THEAET. Well, since they have at the moment 
nothing better of their own to offer, they accept 
this. 

str. Good; for perhaps later something else may 
occur both to them and to us. As between them 
and us, then, let us assume that this is for the present 
agreed upon and settled. 

THEAET. It is settled. 

str. Then let us go to the others, the friends of 
ideas; and do you interpret for us their doctrines 
also. 

THEAET. [| will. 

str. You distinguish in your speech between 
generation and being, do you not?! 


Plato is restating or amending some of his own earlier 
beliefs. 
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THEAET. Yes, we do. 

str. And you say that with the body, by means 
of perception, we participate in generation, and with 
the soul, by means of thought, we participate in 
real being, which last is always unchanged and the 
same, whereas generation is different at different 
times. 

THEAET. Yes, that is what we say. 

str. But, most excellent men, how shall we define 
this participation which you attribute to both? Is 
it not that of which we were just speaking ? 

THEAET. What is that? 

str. A passive or active condition arising out of 
some power which is derived from a combination 
of elements. Possibly, Theaetetus, you do not hear 
their reply to this, but I hear it, perhaps, because I 
am used to them. 

THEAET. What is it, then, that they say? 

str. They do not concede to us what we said just 
now to the aboriginal giants about being. 

THEAET. What was it? 

str. We set up as a satisfactory sort of definition 
of being, the presence of the power to act or be 
acted upon in even the slightest degree. 

THEAET. Yes. 

str. It is in reply to this that they say generation 
participates in the power of acting and of being 
acted upon, but that neither power is connected with 
being. 

THEAET. And is there not something in that? 

str. Yes, something to which we must reply that 
we still need to learn more clearly from them whether 
they agree that the soul knows and that being is 
known. 
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1 6fr\ov . . . A€youev first attributed to Theaetetus by 
Heindorf. 


2 rdde ye] 7d 5€ ye T3 70 5é B. 
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THEAET. They certainly assent to that. 

str. Well then, do you say that knowing or 
being known is an active or passive condition, or 
both? Or that one is passive and the other active? 
Or that neither has any share at all in either of the 
two? 

THEAET. Clearly they would say that neither has 
any share in either; for otherwise they would be 
contradicting themselves. 

str. I understand; this at least is true, that if 
to know is active, to be known must in turn be 
passive. Now being, since it is, according to this 
theory, known by the intelligence, in so far as it 
is known, is moved, since it is acted upon, which 
we say cannot be the case with that which is in a 
state of rest. 

THEAET. Right. 

str. But for heaven’s sake, shall we let ourselves 
easily be persuaded that motion and life and soul 
and mind are really not present to absolute being, 
that it neither lives nor thinks, but awful and holy, 
devoid of mind, is fixed and immovable ? 

THEAET. That would be a shocking admission to 
make, Stranger. 

str. But shall we say that it has mind, but 
not life ? 

THEAET. How can we? 

str. But do we say that both of these exist in it, 
and yet go on to say that it does not possess them 
in a soul? 

THEAET. But how else can it possess them? 

str. Then shall we say that it has mind and 
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1 ye add. Schleiermacher. 
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life and soul, but, although endowed with soul, is 
absolutely immovable ? 

THEAET. All those things seem to me absurd. 

str. And it must be conceded that motion and that 
which is moved exist. 

THEAET. Of course. 

str. Then the result is, Theaetetus, that if there 
is no motion, there is no mind in anyone about 
anything anywhere. 

THEAET. Exactly. 

str. And on the other hand, if we admit that all 
things are in flux and motion, we shall remove mind 
itself from the number of existing things by this 
theory also. 

THEAET. How so? 

str. Do you think that sameness of quality or 
nature or relations could ever come into existence 
without the state of rest? 

THEAET. Not at all. 

str. What then? Without these can you see 
how mind could exist or come into existence any- 
where? 

THEAET. By no means. 

str. And yet we certainly must contend by every 
argument against him who does away with knowledge 
or reason or mind and then makes any dogmatic 
assertion about anything. 

THEAET. Certainly. 

str. Then the philosopher, who pays the highest 
honour to these things, must necessarily, as it seems, 
because of them refuse to accept the theory of those 
who say the universe is at rest, whether as a unity 
or in many forms, and must also refuse utterly to 
listen to those who say that being is universal 
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motion ; he must quote the children’s prayer,! “all 
things immovable and in motion,” and must say that 
being and the universe consist of both. 

THEAET. Very true. 

str. Do we not, then, seem to have attained at 
last a pretty good definition of being ? 

THEAET. Certainly. 

str. But dear me, Theaetetus! I think we are 
now going to discover the difficulty of the inquiry 
about being. 

THEAET. Whatis this again? What do you mean? 

str. My dear fellow, don’t you see that we are 
now densely ignorant about it, but think that we are 
saying something worth while ? 

THEAET. I think so, at any rate, and I do not at 
all understand what hidden error we have fallen into. 

str. Then watch more closely and see whether, if 
we make these admissions, we may not justly be asked 
the same questions we asked a while ago of those 
who said the universe was hot and cold.? 

THEAET. What questions? Remind me. 

str. Certainly; and I will try to do this by 
questioning you, as we questioned them at the time. I 
hope we shall at the same time make a little progress. 

THEAET. That is right. 

str. Very well, then; you say that motion and 
rest are most directly opposed to each other, do 
you not? 

THEAET. Of course. 


1 Nothing further seems to be known about this prayer. 
Stallbaum thought the reference was to a game in which the 
children said éca dkivyra «al Kexwnuéva ely, ** may all unmoved 
things be moved.” 

2 Cf. 242 p above. 
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str. And yet you say that both and each of them 
equally exist ? 

THEAET. Yes, I do. 

str. And in granting that they exist, do you 
mean to say that both and each are in motion ? 

THEAET. By no means. 

str. But do you mean that they are at rest, when 
you say that both exist ? 

THEAET. Of course not. 

str. Being, then, you consider to be something 
else in the soul, a third in addition to these two, 
inasmuch as you think rest and motion are embraced 
by it; and since you comprehend and observe that 
they participate in existence, you therefore said that 
they are. Eh? 

THEAET. We really do seem to have a vague vision 
of being as some third thing, when we say that 
motion and rest are. 

str. Then being is not motion and rest in com- 
bination, but something else, different from them. 

THEAET. Apparently. 

str. According to its own nature, then, being is 
neither at rest nor in motion. 

THEAET. You are about right. 

str. What is there left, then, to which a man 
ean still turn his mind who wishes to establish 
within himself any clear conception of being ? 

THEAET. What indeed? 

str. There is nothing left, I think, to which he 
can turn easily. For if a thing is not in motion, it 
must surely be at rest ; and again, what is not at rest, 
must surely be in motion. But now we find that 
being has emerged outside of both these classes. Is 
that possible, then? 
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THEAET. No, nothing could be more impossible. 

str. Then there is this further thing which we 
ought to remember. 

THEAET. What is it? 

stk. That when we were asked to what the 
appellation of not-being should be applied, we were 
in the greatest perplexity. Do you remember? 

THEAET. Of course I do. 

str. Well, then, are we now in any less perplexity 
about being ? 

THEAET. It seems to me, stranger, that we are, if 
possible, in even greater. 

str. This point, then, let us put down definitely 
as one of complete perplexity. But since being and 
not-being participate equally in the perplexity, there 
is now at last some hope that as either of them 
emerges more dimly or more clearly, so also will the 
other emerge. If, however, we are able to see 
neither of them, we will at any rate push our discussion 
through between both of them at once as creditably 
as we can. 

THEAET. Good. 

str. Let us, then, explain how we come to be 
constantly calling this same thing by many names. 

THEAET. What, for instance? Please give an 
example. 

str. We speak of man, you know, and give him 
many additional designations; we attribute to him 
colours and forms and sizes and vices and virtues, 
and in all these cases and countless others we say 
not only that he is man, but we say he is good and 
numberless other things. So in the same way every 
single thing which we supposed to be one, we treat 
as many and call by many names. 
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THEAET. True. 

str. And it is in this way, I fancy, that we have 
provided a fine feast for youngsters and for old men 
whose learning has come to them late in life; for 
example, it is easy enough for anyone to grasp the 
notion that the many cannot possibly be one, nor 
the one many, and so, apparently, they take pleasure 
in saying that we must not call a man good, but must 
call the good good, and a man man. I fancy, 
Theaetetus, you often run across people who take 
such matters seriously ; sometimes they are elderly 
men whose poverty of intellect makes them admire 
such quibbles, and who think this is a perfect mine 
of wisdom they have discovered.! 

THEAET. Certainly. 

str. Then, to include in our discussion all those 
who have ever engaged in any talk whatsoever about 
being, let us address our present arguments to these 
men as well as to all those with whom we were 
conversing before, and let us employ the form of 
questions. 

THEAET. What are the arguments ? 

str. Shall we attribute neither being to rest and 
motion, nor any attribute to anything, but shall we in 
our discussions assume that they do not mingle and 
cannot participate in one another? Or shall we 
gather all things together, believing that they are 
capable of combining with one another? Or are 
some capable of it and others not? Which of these 


1 Those are here satirized who deny the possibility of all 
except identical predication. Such were Antisthenes, 
Euthydemus, and Dionysodorus. The two last are prob- 
ay those referred to as old men whose learning came late 
in life. 
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3 rpocxowwvodv W ; mpocxowwveiv BT. 
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alternatives, Theaetetus, should we say is their 
choice ? 

THEAET. I cannot answer these questions for them. 

str. Then why did you not answer each separately 
and see what the result was in each case ? 

THEAET. A good suggestion. 

str. And let us, if you please, assume that they 
say first that nothing has any power to combine with 
anything else. Then motion and rest will have no 
share in being, will they ? 

THEAET. No. 

str. Well, then, will either of them be, if it has 
no share in being? 

THEAET. It will not. 

str. See how by this admission everything is 
overturned at once, as it seems—the doctrine of 
those who advocate universal motion, that of the 
partisans of unity and rest, and that of the men who 
teach that all existing things are distributed into 
invariable and everlasting kinds. For all of these 
make use of being as an attribute. One party says 
that the universe “is’’ in motion, another that it “is” 
at rest. 

THEAET. Exactly. 

str. And further, all who teach that things com- 
bine at one time and separate at another, whether 
infinite elements combine in unity and are derived 
from unity or finite elements separate and then 
unite, regardless of whether they say that these 
changes take place successively or without interrup- 
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tion, would be talking nonsense in all these doctrines, 
if there is no intermingling. 

THEAET. Quite right. 

str. Then, too, the very men who forbid us to 
eall anything by another name because it partici- 
pates in the effect produced by another, would be 
made most especially ridiculous by this doctrine. 

THEAET. How so? 

str. Because they are obliged in speaking of any- 
thing to use the expressions “ to be,” “ apart,” “ from 
the rest,” “by itself,’ and countless others; they 
are powerless to keep away from them or avoid 
working them into their discourse; and therefore 
there is no need of others to refute them, but, as 
the saying goes, their enemy and future opponent 
is of their own household whom they always carry 
about with them as they go, giving forth speech 
from within them, like the wonderful Eurycles.! 

THEAET. That isa remarkably accurate illustration. 

str. But what if we ascribe to all things the 
power of participation in one another ? 

THEAET. Even I can dispose of that assumption. 

str. How? 

THEAET. Because motion itself would be wholly 
at rest, and rest in turn would itself be in motion, 
if these two could be joined with one another. 

str. But surely this at least is most absolutely 
impossible, that motion be at rest and rest be in 
motion ? 

THEAET. Of course. 

str. Then only the third possibility is left. 

THEAET. Yes. 


1 Kurycles was a ventriloquist and soothsayer of the 
fifth century, ¢f. Aristophanes, Wasps, 1019. 
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str. And certainly one of these three must be 
true; either all things will mingle with one another, 
or none will do so, or some will and others will 
not. 

THEAET. Of course. 

str. And certainly the first two were found to be 
impossible. 

THEAET. Yes. 

str. Then everybody who wishes to answer 
correctly will adopt the remaining one of the three 
possibilities. 

THEAET. Precisely. 

str. Now since some things will commingle and 
others will not, they are in much the same condition 
as the letters of the alphabet; for some of these do 
not fit each other, and others do. 

THEAET. Of course. 

str. And the vowels, to a greater degree than 
the others, run through them all as a bond, so that 
without one of the vowels the other letters cannot 
be joined one to another. 

THEAET. Certainly. 

str. Now does everybody know which letters can 
join with which others? Or does he who is to join 
them properly have need of art? 

THEAET. He has need of art. 

str. What art? 

THEAET. The art of grammar. 

str. And is not the same true in connexion with 
high and low sounds? Is not he who has the art to 
know the sounds which mingle and those which do 
not, musical, and he who does not know un- 
musical ? 

THEAET. Yes. 
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str. And we shall find similar conditions, then, 
in all the other arts and processes which are devoid 
of art? 

THEAET. Of course. 

str. Now since we have agreed that the classes 
or genera also commingle with one another, or do 
not commingle, in the same way, must not he possess 
some science and proceed by the processes of reason 
who is to show correctly which of the classes 
harmonize with which, and which reject one another, 
-and also if he is to show whether there are some 
elements extending through all and holding them 
together so that they can mingle, and again, when 
they separate, whether there are other universal 
causes of separation ? 

THEAET. Certainly he needs science, and perhaps 
even the greatest of sciences. 

str. Then, Theaetetus, what name shall we give 
to this science? Or, by Zeus, have we unwittingly 
stumbled upon the science that belongs to free men 
and perhaps found the philosopher while we were 
looking for the sophist ? 

THEAET, What do you mean? 

str. Shall we not say that the division of things 
by classes and the avoidance of the belief that the 
same class is another, or another the same, belongs 
to the science of dialectic? 

THEAET. Yes, we shall. 

str. Then he who is able to do this has a clear 
perception of one form or idea extending entirely 
through many individuals each of which lies apart, 
and of many forms differing from one another but 
included in one greater form, and again of one form 
evolved by the union of many wholes, and of many 
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forms entirely apart and separate. This is the 
knowledge and ability to distinguish by classes how 
individual things can or cannot be associated with one 
another. 

THEAET. Certainly it is. 

str. But you surely, I suppose, will not grant the 
art of dialectic to any but the man who pursues 
philosophy in purity and righteousness. 

THEAET. How could it be granted to anyone else? 

str. Then it is in some region like this that we 
shall always, both now and hereafter, discover the 
philosopher, if we look for him; he also is hard to 
see clearly, but the difficulty is not the same in his 
case and that of the sophist. 

THEAET. How do they differ? 

str. The sophist runs away into the darkness 
of not-being, feeling his way in it by practice,! and 
is hard to discern on account of the darkness of 
the place. Don’t you think so? 

THEAET. It seems likely. 

str. But the philosopher, always devoting himself 
through reason to the idea of being, is also very 
difficult to see on account of the brilliant light of the 
place; for the eyes of the soul of the multitude are 
not strong enough to endure the sight of the divine. 

THEAET. This also seems no less true than what 
you said about the sophist. 

str. Now we will make more accurate investiga- 
tions about the philosopher hereafter, if we still 
care to do so; but as to the sophist, it is clear that 
we must not relax our efforts until we have a satis- 
factory view of him. 

1 By practice, i.¢., by empirical knowledge as opposed to 
reason. 
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THEAET. You are right. 

str. Since, therefore, we are agreed that some of 
the classes will mingle with one another, and others 
will not, and some will mingle with few and others 
with many, and that there is nothing to hinder some 
from mingling universally with all, let us next 
proceed with our discussion by investigating, not all 
the forms or ideas, lest we become confused among 
so many, but some only, selecting them from those 
that are considered the most important; let us first 
consider their several natures, then what their power 
of mingling with one another is, and so, if we cannot 
grasp being and not-being with perfect clearness, 
we shall at any rate not fail to reason fully about 
them, so far as the method of our present inquiry 
permits. Let us in this way see whether it is, 
after all, permitted us to say that not-being really 
is, although not being, and,yet come off unscathed. 

THEAET. Yes; that is the proper thing for us 
to do. 

str. The most important, surely, of the classes or 
genera are those which we just mentioned; being 
itself and rest and motion. 

THEAET. Yes, by far. 

str. And further, two of them, we say, cannot 
mingle with each other. 

THEAET. Decidedly not. 

str. But being can mingle with both of them, 
for they both are. 

THEAET. Of course. 

str. Then these prove to be three. 

THEAET. To be sure. 

str. Each of them is, then, other than the remain- 
ing two, but the same as itself. 
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THEAET. Yes. 

str. But what do we mean by these words, “the 
same” and “other,” which we have just used? 
Are they two new classes, different from the other 
three, but always of necessity mingled with them, 
and must we conduct our inquiry on the assumption 
that there are five classes, not three, or are we un- 
consciously speaking of one of those three when we 
say “the same” or “other” ? 

THEAET. Perhaps. 

str. But certainly motion and rest are neither 
other nor the same. 

THEAET. How so? 

str. Whatever term we apply to rest and motion 
in common cannot be either of those two. 

THEAET. Why not? 

str. Because motion would be at rest and rest 
would be in motion; in respect of both, for which- 
ever of the two became “other’’ would force the 
other to change its nature into that of its opposite, 
since it would participate in its opposite. 

THEAET. Exactly so. 

str. Both certainly partake of the same and the 
other. 

THEAET. Yes. 

str. Then we must not say that motion, or rest 
either, is the same or other. 

THEAET. No. 

str. But should we conceive of “ being ” and “ the 
same” as one? 

THEAET. Perhaps. 

str. But if “being” and “the same” have no 
difference of meaning, then when we go on and say 

1 ¢,¢., sameness and difference can be predicated of both. 
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that both rest and motion are, we shall be saying that 
they are both the same, since they are. 

THEAET. But surely that is impossible. 

str. Then it is impossible for being and the same 
to be one. 

THEAET. Pretty nearly. 

str. So we shall consider “the same” a fourth 
class in addition to the other three ? 

THEAET. Certainly. 

str. Then shall we call “the other” a fifth class? 
Or must we conceive of this and “being” as two 
names for one class ? 

THEAET. May be. 

str. But I fancy you admit that among the 
entities some are always conceived as absolute, and 
some as relative. 

THEAET. Of course. 

str. And other is always relative to other, is it 
not? 

THEAET. Yes. 

str. It would not be so, if being and the other 
were not utterly different. If the other, like being, 
partook of both absolute and relative existence, there 
would be also among the others that exist another 
not in relation to any other; but as it is, we find 
that whatever is other is just what it is through com- 
pulsion of some other. 

THEAET. The facts are as you say. 

str. Then we must place the nature of “the 
other” as a fifth among the classes in which we 
select our examples. 

THEAET. Yes. 

str. And we shall say that it permeates them all; 
for each of them is other than the rest, not by reason 
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of its own nature, but because it partakes of the idea 
of the other. 

THEAET. Exactly. 

str. Let us now state our conclusions, taking up 
the five classes one at a time. 

THEAET. How? 

str. Take motion first; we say that it is entirely 
other than rest, do we not? 

THEAET. We do. 

str. Then it is not rest. 

THEAET. Not at all. 

str. But it exists, by reason of its participation in 
being. 

THEAET. Yes, it exists. 

str. Now motion again is other than the same. 

THEAET. You're about right. 

str. Therefore it is not the same. 

THEAET. No, it is not. 

str. But yet we found it was the same, because 
all things partake of the same. 

THEAET. Certainly. 

str. Then we must admit that motion is the same 
and is not the same, and we must not be disturbed 
thereby; for when we say it is the same and not 
the same, we do not use the words alike. When 
we call it the same, we do so because it partakes 
of the same in relation to itself, and when we 
call it not the same, we do so on account of its 
participation in the other, by which it is separated 
from the same and becomes not that but other, 
so that it is correctly spoken of in turn as not the 
same. 

THEAET. Yes, certainly. 

str. Then even if absolute motion partook in 
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any way of rest, it would not be absurd to say it was 
at rest? 

THEAET. It would be perfectly right, if we are 
to admit that some of the classes will mingle with 
one another, and others will not. 

str. And surely we demonstrated that before we 
took up our present points; we proved that it was 
according to nature.! 

THEAET. Yes, of course. 

str. Then let us recapitulate: Motion is other 
than the other, just as we found it to be other than 
the same and than rest. Is that true? 

THEAET. Inevitably. 

str. Then it is in a sense not other and also other, 
according to our present reasoning. 

THEAET. True. 

str. Now how about the next point? Shall we 
say next that motion is other than the three, but not 
other than the fourth,—that is, if we have agreed 
that the classes about which and within which we 
undertook to carry on our inquiry are five in number ? 

THEAET. How can we say that? For we cannot 
admit that the number is less than was shown just now. 

str. Then we may fearlessly persist in contending 
that motion is other than being ? 

THEAET. Yes, most fearlessly. 

str. It is clear, then, that motion really is not, 
and also that it is, since it partakes of being? 

THEAET. That is perfectly clear. 

str. In relation to motion, then, not-being is 
That is inevitable. And this extends to all the 
classes; for in all of them the nature of other so 
operates as to make each one other than being, and 

1 See 251 & ff. 
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1 Being is many, for each and every thing in all the 
classes is; but not-being is infinite, for not only is it true 
that every thing in each of the classes is not, but not-being 
extends also to all conceptions which do not and cannot 
have any reality. 
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therefore not-being. So we may, from this point of 
view, rightly say of all of them alike that they are 
not; and again, since they partake of being, that 
they are and have being. 

THEAET. Yes, I suppose so. 

str. And so, in relation to each of the classes, 
being is many, and not-being is infinite in number.! 

THEAET. So it seems. 

str. Then being itself must also be said to be 
other than all other things. 

THEAET. Yes, it must. 

str. And we conclude that whatever the number 
of other things is, just that is the number of the 
things in relation to which being is not; for not 
being those things, it is itself one, and again, those 
other things are not unlimited in number. 

THEAET. That is not far from the truth. 

str. Then we must not be disturbed by this either, 
since by their nature the classes have participation 
in one another. But if anyone refuses to accept our 
present results, let him reckon with our previous 
arguments and then proceed to reckon with the 
next step.? 

THEAET. That is very fair. 

str. Then here is a point to consider. 

THEAET. What is it? 

str. When we say not-being, we speak, | think, 
not of something that is the opposite of being, but 
only of something different. 

THEAET. What do you mean? 


2 7.¢., if he will not accept our proof that being is not, 
etc., he must disprove our arguments respecting the partici- 
pation of ideas in one another, and then proceed to draw 
his inference. 
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str. For instance, when we speak of a thing as 
not great, do we seem to you to mean by the 
expression what is small any more than what is of 
middle size? 

THEAET. No, of course not. 

str. Then when we are told that the negative 
signifies the opposite, we shall not admit it; we shall 
admit only that the particle “ not’! indicates some- 
thing different from the words to which it is prefixed, 
or rather from the things denoted by the words that 
follow the negative. 

THEAET. Certainly. 

str. Let us consider another point and see if you 
agree with me. 

THEAET. What is it? 

str. It seems to me that the nature of the other 
is all cut up into little bits, like knowledge. 

THEAET. What do you mean? 

str. Knowledge, like other, is one, but each 
separate part of it which applies to some particular 
subject has a name of its own; hence there are many 
arts, as they are called, and kinds of knowledge, 
or sciences. 

THEAET. Yes, certainly. 

str. And the same is true, by their nature, of the 
parts of the other, though it also is one concept. 

THEAET. Perhaps; but let us discuss the matter 
and see how it comes about. 

str. Is there a part of the other which is opposed 
to the beautiful ? 

THEAET. There is. 

str. Shall we say that this is nameless or that it 
has a name? 

1 The two particles od and v7 in Greek. 
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THEAET. That it has one; for that which in each 
case we call not-beautiful is surely the other of the 
nature of the beautiful and of nothing else. 

str. Now, then, tell me something more. 

THEAET. What? 

str. Does it not result from this that the not- 
beautiful is a distinct part of some one class of being 
and also, again, opposed to some class of being? 

THEAET. Yes. 

str. Then, apparently, it follows that the not- 
beautiful is a contrast of being with being. 

THEAET. Quite right. 

str. Can we, then, in that case, say that the 
beautiful is more and the not-beautiful less a part 
of being? 

THEAET. Not at all. 

str. Hence the not-great must be said to be no 
less truly than the great? 

THEAET. No less truly. 

str. And so we must recognize the same relation 
between the just and the not-just, in so far as neither 
has any more being than the other? 

THEAET. Of course. 

str. And we shall, then, say the same of other 
things, since the nature of the other is proved to 
possess real being; and if it has being, we must 
necessarily ascribe being in no less degree to its 
parts also. 

THEAET. Of course. 

str. Then, as it seems, the opposition of the 
nature of a part of the other, and of the nature of 
being, when they are opposed to one another, is no 


3 a D; dv BT. ® ms Apelt; 7 BT. 
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less truly existence than is being itself, if it is not 
wrong for me to say so, for it signifies not the 
opposite of being, but only the other of being, and 
nothing more. | 

THEAET. That is perfectly clear. 

str. Then what shall we call this? 

THEAET. Evidently this is precisely not-being, 
which we were looking for because of the sophist. 

str. And is this, as you were saying, as fully 
endowed with being as anything else, and shall we 
henceforth say with confidence that not-being has 
an assured existence and a nature of its own? Just 
as we found that the great was great and the beautiful 
was beautiful, the not-great was not-great and the 
not-beautiful was not-beautiful, shall we in the same 
way say that not-being was and is not-being, to be 
counted as one class among the many classes of 
being? Or have we, Theaetetus, any remaining 
distrust about the matter? 

THEAET. None whatever. 

str. Do you observe, then, that we have gone 
farther in our distrust of Parmenides than the limit 
set by his prohibition ? 

THEAET. What do you mean? 

str. We have proceeded farther in our investiga- 
tion and have shown him more than that which he 
forbade us to examine. 

THEAET. How so? 

str. Because he says somewhere!: 


Never shall this thought prevail, that not-being is ; 
Nay, keep your mind from this path of investigation. 
THEAET. Yes, that is what he says. 
1 Parmenides, 52 f., ed. Mullach. 
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str. But we have not only pointed out that things 
which are not exist, but we have even shown what 
the form or class of not-being is; for we have pointed 
out that the nature of the other exists and is distri- 
buted in small bits throughout all existing things in 
their relations to one another, and we have ventured 
to say that each part of the other which is contrasted 
with being, really is exactly not-being. 

THEAET. And certainly, Stranger, I think that what 
we have said is perfectly true. 

str. Then let not anyone assert that we declare 
that not-being is the opposite of being, and hence are 
so rash as to say that not-being exists. For we long 
ago gave up speaking of any opposite of being, 
whether it exists or not and is capable or totally 
incapable of definition. But as for our present 
definition of not-being, a man must either refute 
us and show that we are wrong, or, so long as he 
cannot do that, he too must say, as we do, that the 
classes mingle with one another, and being and the 
other permeate all things, including each other, and 
the other, since it participates in being, is, by reason 
of this participation, yet is not that in which it 
participates, but other, and since it is other than 
being, must inevitably be not-being. But being, in 
turn, participates in the other and is therefore other 
than the rest of the classes, and since it is other than 
all of them, it is not each one of them or all the 
rest, but only itself; there is therefore no doubt 
that there are thousands and thousands of things 
which being is not, and just so all other things, both 
individually and collectively, in many relations are, 
and in many are not. 

THEAET. True. 
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tainly wrong. Possibly ov« évra or ovx« diva (the interpreta- 
tion adopted in the translation). 
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str. And if any man has doubts about these 
oppositions, he must make investigations and advance 
better doctrines than these of ours; or if he finds 
pleasure in dragging words about and applying them 
to different things at different times, with the notion 
that he has invented something difficult to explain, 
our present argument asserts that he has taken up 
seriously matters which are not worth serious atten- 
tion; for this process is neither clever nor difficult, 
whereas here now is something both difficult and 
beautiful. 

THEAET. What is it? 

str. What I have spoken of before—the ability 
to let those quibbles go as of no account and to 
follow and refute in detail the arguments of a man 
who says that other is in a sense the same, or that the 
same is other, and to do this from that point of view 
and with regard for those relations which he pre- 
supposes for either of these conditions. But to show 
that in some sort of fashion the same is the other, 
and the other the same, and the great small, and the 
like unlike, and to take pleasure in thus always 
bringing forward opposites in the argument,—all that 
is no true refutation, but is plainly the newborn 
offspring of some brain that has just on to lay 
hold upon the problem of realities. 

THEAET. Exactly so. 

str. For certainly, my friend, the attempt to 
separate everything from everything else is not only 
not in good taste but also shows that a man is utterly 
uncultivated and unphilosophical. 

THEAET. Why so? 

str. The complete separation of each thing from 
all is the utterly final obliteration of all discourse. 

4.25 
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1 The denial, that is to say, of all interrelations of ideas 
leads to purely negative results. Examples of this are the 
exclusive antithesis of being and not-being and the mutual 
exclusion of rest and motion. The difficulty is solved at 
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For our power of discourse is derived from the inter- 
weaving of the classes or ideas with one another.! 

THEAET. True. 

str. Observe, then, that we have now been just 
in time in carrying our point against the supporters 
of such doctrine, and in forcing them to admit that 
one thing mingles with another. 

THEAET, What was our object? 

str. Our object was to establish discourse as one 
of our classes of being. For if we were deprived of 
this, we should be deprived of philosophy, which would 
be the greatest calamity ; moreover, we must at the 
present moment come to an agreement about the 
nature of discourse, and if we were robbed of it by 
its absolute non-existence, we could no longer dis- 
course; and we should be robbed of it if we 
agreed that there is no mixture of anything with 
anything. 

THEAET, That is true enough; but I do not under- 
stand why we must come to an agreement about 
discourse just now. 

str. Perhaps the easiest way for you to understand 
is by following this line of argument. 

THEAET. What line? 

str. We found that not-being was one of the 
classes of being, permeating all being. 

THEAET. Yes, 

str. So the next thing is to inquire whether it 
mingles with opinion and speech 

THEAET. Why? 


once when we recognize that positive and negative are 
necessarily interwoven in the nature of things, that the 
negative has only a relative existence and is not the opposite 
of the positive, but only different from it. 
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1 The English word ‘‘ fancy,” though etymologically 
identical with the Greek ¢avracia, has lost the close con- 
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str. Ifit does not mingle with them, the necessary 
result is that all things are true, but if it does, then 
false opinion and false discourse come into being ; 
for to think or say what is not—that is, I suppose, 
falsehood arising in mind or in words. 

THEAET. So it is. 

str. But if falsehood exists, deceit exists. 

THEAET. Yes. 

str. And if deceit exists, all things must be 
henceforth full of images and likenesses and fancies. 

THEAET. Of course. 

str. But we said that the sophist had taken refuge 
in this region and had absolutely denied the existence 
of falsehood: for he said that not-being could be 
neither conceived nor uttered, since not-being did 
not in any way participate in being. 

THEAET. Yes, so it was. 

str. But now not-being has been found to partake 
of being, and so, perhaps, he would no longer keep 
up the fight in this direction; but he might say 
that some ideas partake of not-being and some do not, 
and that speech and opinion are among those which 
do not; and he would therefore again contend that 
the image-making and fantastic art, in which we placed 
him, has absolutely no existence, since opinion and 
speech have no participation in not-being ; for false- 
hood cannot possibly exist unless such participation 
takes place. For this reason we must first inquire into 
the nature of speech and opinion and fancy,! in order 
that when they are made clear we may perceive 
nexion with ‘‘ seeming ” (¢aivec@ac) which the Greek retains. 
The Greek word is therefore more comprehensive than the 


English, denoting that which appears to be, whether as the 
result of imagination or of sensation. Cf. 235 p ff. 
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that they participate in not-being, and when we have 
perceived that, may prove the existence of falsehood, 
and after proving that, may imprison the sophist 
therein, if he can be held on that charge, and if not, 
may set him free and seek him in another class. 

THEAET. It certainly seems, Stranger, that what 
you said at first about the sophist—that he was a 
hard kind of creature to catch—is true; for he seems 
to have no end of defences,! and when he throws one 
of them up, his opponent has first to fight through it 
before he can reach the man himself; for now, you 
see, we have barely passed through the non-existence 
of being, which was his first prepared line of defence, 
when we find another line ready; and so we must 
prove that falsehood exists in relation to opinion and 
to speech; and after this, perhaps, there will be 
another line, and still another after that; and it 
seems no end will ever appear. 

str. No one should be discouraged, Theaetetus, 
who can make constant progress, even though it be 
slow. For if a man is discouraged under these 
conditions, what would he do under others—if he 
did not get ahead at all or were even pressed back ? 
It would be a long time, as the saying is, before 
such a man would ever take a city. But now, my 
friend, since we have passed the line you speak of, 
the main defences would surely be in our hands, and 
the rest will now be smaller and easier to take. 

THEAET. Good. 

str. First, then, let us take up speech and 
opinion, as I said just now, in order to come to a 
clearer understanding whether not-being touches 


1 Perhaps a sort of pun is intended, for 7pé8\nua was 
already beginning to have the meaning of ‘‘ problem.” 
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1 The science of language, in all its branches, was young 
in the time of Plato. Words of general meaning were 
necessarily used in a technical sense. So here évoua and 
pia are used as parts of grammatical terminology in the 
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them, or they are both entirely true, and neither is 
ever false. 

THEAET. Very well. 

str. Then let us now investigate names, just as 
we spoke a while ago about ideas and letters ; for in 
that direction the object of our present search is 
coming in sight. 

THEAET. What do we need to understand about 
names? 

str. Whether they all unite with one another, or 
none of them, or some will and some will not. 

THEAET. Evidently the last; some will and some 
will not. 

str. This, perhaps, is what you mean, that those 
which are spoken in order and mean something do 
unite, but those that mean nothing in their sequence 
do not unite. 

THEAET. How so, and what do you mean by 
that? 

str. What I supposed you had in mind when you 
assented ; for we have two kinds of vocal indications 
of being. 

THEAET. How so? 

str. One called nouns, the other verbs.! 

THEAET. Define each of them. 

str. The indication which relates to action we 
may call a verb. 

THEAET. Yes. 
sense of ‘‘verb” and ‘‘noun,” though Plato elsewhere 
employs them with their ordinary meanings. Similarly the 
distinction between vowels and consonants (Theaetetus, 203 ; 
cf. The Sophist, 253) was at least relatively new, as was that 
between the active and the passive voice. How important 


Plato’s part was in the development of linguistic study can 
no longer be accurately determined. 
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1 airots Tots B, Stobaeus ; av’rots T. 


= re cai W, Stobaeus; ei cai T; xal B. 
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str. And the vocal sign applied to those who 
perform the actions in question we call a noun. 

THEAET. Exactly. 

str. Hence discourse is never composed of nours 
alone spoken in succession, nor of verbs spoken 
without nouns. 

THEAET. I do not understand that. 

str. I see; you evidently had something else in 
mind when you assented just now ; for what I wished 
to say was just this, that verbs and nouns do not 
make discourse if spoken successively in this way. 

THEAET. In what way? 

str. For instance, “walks,’ “runs,” “sleeps”’ 
and the other verbs which denote actions, even if 
you utter all there are of them in succession, do not 
make discourse for all that. 

THEAET. No, of course not. 

str. And again, when “lion,” “stag,” “horse,” 
and all other names of those who perform these 
actions are uttered, such a succession of words does 
not yet make discourse ; for in neither case do the 
words uttered indicate action or inaction or existence 
of anything that exists or does not exist, until the 
verbs are mingled with the nouns; then the words 
fit, and their first combination is a sentence, about 
the first and shortest form of discourse. 

THEAET. What do you mean by that ? 

str. When one says “a man learns,” you agree 
that this is the least and first of sentences, do 
you not? 

THEAET. Yes. 
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1 eirouev Stobaeus; elromev BT. 
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str. For when he says that, he makes a statement 
about that which is or is becoming or has become or 
is to be; he does not merely give names, but he 
reaches a conclusion by combining verbs with nouns. 
That is why we said that he discourses and does not 
merely give names, and therefore we gave to this 
combination the name of discourse. 

THEAET. That was right. 

str. So, then, just as of things some fit each other 
and some do not, so too some vocal signs do not fit, 
but some of them do fit and form discourse. 

THEAET. Certainly. 

str. Now there is another little point. 

THEAET. What is it? 

str. A sentence, if it is to be a sentence, must 
have a subject; without a subject it is impossible. 

THEAET. True. 

stk. And it must also be of some quality, must 
it not? 

THEAET. Of course. 

str. Now let us pay attention to each other. 

THEAET. Yes, at any rate we ought to do so. 

str. Now, then, I will speak a sentence to you in 
which an action and the result of action are combined 
by means of a noun and a verb, and whatever the 
subject of the sentence is do you tell me. 

THEAET. I will, to the best of my ability. 

str. “ Theaetetus sits.” It isn’t a long sentence, 
is it? 

THEAET. No, it is fairly short. 

str. Now it is for you to say what it is about and 
what its subject is. 

THEAET. Clearly it is about me, and I am its subject. 

2 apdyyara BTW ; ypduuara, letters, Bury (cf. 253). 
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1 gvrwv Cornarius ; dvTws BT, 
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str. And how about this sentence ? 

THEAET. What one? 

str. “ Theaetetus, with whom I am now talking, 
flies.” 

THEAET. Livery one would agree that this also is 
about me and [ am its subject. 

str. But we agree that every sentence must have 
some quality. 

THEAET. Yes. 

str. Now what quality shall be ascribed to each 
of these sentences? 

THEAET. One is false, I suppose, the other true 

str. The true one states facts as they are about 
you. 

THEAET. Certainly. 

str. And the false one states things that are 
other than the facts. 

THEAET. Yes. 

str. In other words, it speaks of things that are 
not as if they were. 

THEAET. Yes, that is pretty much what it does. 

str. And states with reference to you that things 
are which are other than things which actually are ; 
for we said, you know, that in respect to everything 
there are many things that are and many that are not. 

THEAET. To be sure. 

str. Now the second of my sentences about you 
is in the first place by sheer necessity one of the 
shortest which conform to our definition of sentence. 

THEAET. At any rate we just now agreed on 
that point. 

str. And secondly it has a subject. 

THEAET. Yes. 

str. And if you are not the subject, there is none. 
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1 6€ emend. apogr. Parisinum 1811; ye BT; 6é or 6é ye 
Heindorf. 
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THEAET. Certainly not. 

str. And if there is no subject, it would not be a 
sentence at all; for we showed that a sentence 
without a subject is impossible. 

THEAET. Quite right. 

str. Now when things are said about you, but 
things other are said as the same and things that are 
not as things that are, it appears that when such a 
combination is formed of verbs and nouns we have 
really and truly false discourse. 

THEAET. Yes, very truly. 

str. Is it, then, not already plain that the three 
classes, thought, opinion, and fancy, all arise in our 
minds as both false and true? 

THEAET. How is it plain? 

str. You will understand more easily if you first 
grasp their natures and the several differences 
between them. 

THEAET. Give me an opportunity. 

str. Well, then, thought and speech are the 
same; only the former, which is a silent inner 
conversation of the soul with itself, has been given 
the special name of thought. Is not that true? 

THEAET. Certainly. 

str. But the stream that flows from the soul in 
vocal utterance through the mouth has the name 
of speech? 

THEAET. True. 

str. And in speech we know there is just— 

THEAET. What? 

str. Affirmation and negation. 

2 Neyoueva add. Badham. 


3 Zouxev W ; ws éouxev BT. 
6 aird W, Stobaeus ; om. BT. 
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THEAET. Yes, we know that. 

str. Now when this arises in the soul silently by 
way of thought, can you give it any other name 
than opinion ? 

THEAET. Certainly not. 

str. And when such a condition is brought about 
in anyone, not independently, but through sensation, 
can it properly be called anything but seeming, or 
fancy? 

THEAET. No. 

str. Then since speech, as we found, is true and 
false, and we saw that thought is conversation of the 
soul with itself, and opinion is the final result of 
thought, and what we mean when we say “it seems” 
is a mixture of sensation and opinion, it is inevitable 
that, since these are all akin to speech, some of them 
must sometimes be false. 

THEAET. Certainly. 

str. Do you see, then, that false opinion and false 
discourse were found sooner than we expected when 
we feared a few moments ago that in looking for 
them we were undertaking an endless task ? : 

THEAET. Yes, I see. 

str. Then let us not be discouraged about the 
rest of our search, either; for now that these points 
are settled, we have only to revert to our previous 
divisions into classes. 

THEAET. What divisions? 

str. We made two classes of image-making, the 
likeness-making and the fantastic.! 

THEAET. Yes. 

str. And we said that we did not know to which 
of the two the sophist should be assigned. 

1 See 235 p ff. 
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THEAET. You are right. 

str. And in the midst of our perplexity about 
that, we were overwhelmed by a still greater dizziness 
when the doctrine appeared which challenges every- 
body and asserts that neither likeness nor image nor 
appearance exists at all, because falsehood never 
exists anywhere in any way. 

THEAET. ‘True. 

str. But now, since the existence of false speech 
and false opinion has been proved, it is possible for 
imitations of realities to exist and for an art of 
deception to arise from this condition of mind. 

THEAET. Yes, it is possible. 

str. And we decided some time ago that the 
sophist was in one of those two divisions of the 
image-making class. 

THEAET. Yes. 

str. Then let us try again; let us divide in two 
the class we have taken up for discussion, and proceed 
always by way of the right-hand part of the thing 
divided, clinging close to the company to which the 
sophist belongs, until, having stripped him of all 
common properties and left him only his own peculiar 
nature, we shall show him plainly first to ourselves 
and secondly to those who are most closely akin to 
the dialectic method. 

THEAET. Right. 

str. We began by making two divisions of art, the 
productive and the acquisitive, did we not ?1 

THEAET. Yes. 

str. And the sophist showed himself to us in the 
arts of hunting, contests, commerce, and the like, 
which were subdivisions of acquisitive art ? 


1 See 219. 
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1 wiv bs wh BT. 
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THEAET. Certainly. 

str. But now, since imitative art has taken him 
over, it is clear that our first step must be the division 
of productive art into two parts; for imitative art is 
a kind of production—of images, however, we say, 
not of real things in each case. Do you agree? 

THEAET. By all means. 

str. Then let us first assume two parts of 
productive art. 

THEAET, What are they? 

str. The divine and the human. 

THEAET. ] don’t yet understand. 

str. We said, if we remember the beginning of 
our conversation, that every power is productive 
which causes things to come into being which did 
not exist before. 

THEAET. Yes, we remember. 

str. There are all the animals, and all the plants 
that grow out of the earth from seeds and roots, and 
all the lifeless substances, fusible and infusible, that 
are formed within the earth. Shall we say that they 
came into being, not having been before, in any 
other way than through God’s workmanship? Or, 
accepting the commonly expressed belief— 

THEAET. What belief? 

srr. That nature brings them forth from some self- 
acting cause, without creative intelligence. Or shall 
we say that they are created by reason and by divine 
knowledge that comes from God ? 

THEAET. I, perhaps because I am young, often 
change from one opinion to the other; but now, 
looking at you and considering that you think they 
are created by God, I also adopt that view. 

str. Well said, Theaetetus; and if I thought you 
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1 airy W; attn B; avrn T. 2? Sry inferior mss.; é70 BT, 
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were one of those who would think differently by 
and by, I should try now, by argument and urgent 
persuasion, to make you agree with my opinion; but 
since I understand your nature and see that it of 
itself inclines, without any words of mine, towards 
that to which you say you are at present attracted, I 
will let that go; for it would be a waste of time. But 
J will assume that things which people call natural are 
made by divine art, and things put together by man 
out of those as materials are made by human art, and 
that there are accordingly two kinds of art, the one 
human and the other divine. 

THEAET. Quite right. 

str. Now that there are two, divide each of 
them again. 

THEAET. How? 

str. You divided all productive art widthwise, as 
it were, before ; now divide it lengthwise. 

THEAET. Assume that it is done. 

str. In that way we now get four parts in all; 
two belong to us and are human, and two belong to 
the gods and are divine. 

THEAET. Yes. 

str. And again, when the section is made the 
other way, one part of each half has to do with the 
making of real things, and the two remaining parts 
may very well be called image-making; and so 
productive art is again divided into two parts. 

THEAET. Tell me again how each part is dis- 
tinguished. 

str. We know that we and all the other 
animals, and fire, water, and their kindred elements, 
out of which natural objects are formed, are one and 
all the very offspring and creations of God, do we not? 
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3 @elavy Heindorf; dela B; Oeia T. 
4 dvOpwrivny Heindorf ; avO@pwrivn B; avOpwrlvy T. 


1 This was the current explanation of reflection. Mirrors 
and smooth objects were supposed to contain a luminous 
principle which met on the smooth surface with the light 
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THEAET. Yes. 

str. And corresponding to each and all of these 
there are images, not the things themselves, which 
are also made by superhuman skill. 

THEAET. What are they? 

str. [The appearances in dreams, and those that 
arise by day and are said to be spontaneous—a shadow 
when a dark object interrupts the firelight, or when 
twofold light, from the objects themselves and from 
outside, meets on smooth and bright surfaces and 
causes upon our senses an effect the reverse of our 
ordinary sight, thus producing an image.! 

THEAET. Yes, these are two works of divine 
creation, the thing itself and the corresponding image 
in each case. 

str. And how about our own art? Shall we not 
say that we make a house by the art of building, and 
by the art of painting make another house, a sort of 
man-made dream produced for those who are awake? 

THEAET. Certainly. _ 

str. And in the same way, we say, all the other 
works of our creative activity also are twofold and 
go in pairs—the thing itself, produced by the art 
that creates real things, and the image, produced by 
the image-making art. 

THEAET. I understand better now; and I agree 
that there are two kinds of production, each of them 
twofold—the divine and the human by one method 
of bisection, and by the other real things and the 
product that consists of a sort of likenesses. 


coming from the object reflected. So in the act of vision 
the fire within the eye united with the external fire (7imaeus, 
46 a). The words ris tumpocbey . . . évavtiay aic@now refer 
to the transposition of right and left in the reflection (cf. 
LTheaetetus, 193 c). 
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str. We must remember that there were to be 
two parts of the image-making class, the likeness- 
making and the fantastic, if we should find that 
falsehood really existed and was in the class of real 
being. 

THEAET. Yes, there were. 

str. But we found that falsehood does exist, 
and therefore we shall now, without any doubts, 
number the kinds of image-making art as two, shall 
we not? 

THEAET. Yes. 

str. Let us, then, again bisect the fantastic art. 

THEAET. How? 

str. One kind is that produced by instruments, 
the other that in which the producer of the appear- 
ance offers himself as the instrument. 

THEAET. What do you mean? 

str. When anyone, by employing his own person 
as his instrument, makes his own figure or voice 
seem similar to yours, that kind of fantastic art is 
called mimetic. 

THEAET. Yes. 

str. Let us, then, classify this part under the name 
of mimetic art; but as for all the rest, let us be so 
self-indulgent as to let it go and leave it for someone 
else to unify and name appropriately. 

THEAET. Very well, let us adopt that classification 
and let the other part go. 

str. But it is surely worth while to consider, 
Theaetetus, that the mimetic art also has two parts; 
and I will tell you why. 

THEAET. Please do. 

str. Some who imitate do so with knowledge of 
that which they imitate, and others without such 
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knowledge. And yet what division can we imagine 
more complete than that which separates knowledge 
and ignorance ? 

THEAET. None. 

str. The example I just gave was of imitation 
by those who know, was it not? For a man who 
imitates you would know you and your figure. 

THEAET. Of course. 

str. But what of the figure of justice and, in a 
word, of virtue in general? Are there not many 
who have no knowledge of it, but only a sort of 
opinion, and who try with the greatest eagerness to 
make this which they themselves think is virtue 
seem to exist within them, by imitating it in acts and 
words to the best of their ability ? 

THEAET. Yes, there are very many such people. 

str. Do all of them, then, fail in the attempt to 
seem to be just when they are not so at all? Or is 
quite the opposite the case ? 

THEAET. Quite the opposite. 

str. Then I think we must say that such an 
imitator is quite distinct from the other, the one who 
does not know from the one who knows. 

THEAET. Yes. 

str. Where, then, can the fitting name for each of 
the two be found? Clearly it is not an easy task, 
because there was, it seems, among the earlier thinkers 
a long established and careless indolence in respect to 
the division of classes or genera into forms or species, 
so that nobody even tried to make such divisions ; 
therefore there cannot be a great abundance of 
names. However, even though the innovation in 
language be a trifle bold, let us, for the sake of 
making a distinction, call the imitation which is 
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based on opinion, opinion-imitation, and that which 
is founded on knowledge, a sort of scientific imita- 
tion. 

THEAET. Agreed 

str. We must therefore apply ourselves to. the 
former, for we found that the sophist was among 
those who imitate but was not among those who 
know. 

THEAET. Very true. 

str. Then let us examine the opinion-imitator 
as if he were a piece of iron, and see whether he is 
sound or there is still some seam in him. 

THEAET. Let us do so. 

str. Well, there is a very marked seam. For some 
of these imitators are simple-minded and think they 
know that about which they have only opinion, but 
the other kind because of their experience in the 
rough and tumble of arguments, strongly suspect and 
fear that they are ignorant of the things which they 
pretend before the public to know. 

THEAET. Certainly the two classes you mention 
both exist. 

str. Then shall we call one the simple imitator 
and the other the dissembling imitator ? 

THEAET. That is reasonable, at any. rate. 

str. And shall we say that the latter forms one 
class or two again? 

THEAET. That is your affair. 

str. I am considering, and I think I can see two 
classes. I see one who can dissemble in long speeches 
in public before a multitude, and the other who does 
it in private in short speeches and forces the person 
who converses with him to contradict himself. 

THEAET. You are quite right. 
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str. And what name shall we give to him who 
makes the longer speeches? Statesman or popular 
orator? 

THEAET. Popular orator. 

sTR. And what shall we call the other? Philoso- 
pher or sophist ? 

THEAET. We cannot very well call him philosopher, 
since by our hypothesis he is ignorant ; but since he is 
an imitator of the philosopher, he will evidently have 
a name derived from his, and I think I am sure at 
last that we must truly call him the absolutely real 
and actual sophist. 

str. Shall we then bind up his name as we did 
before, winding it up from the end to the beginning? 

THEAET. By all means. 

str. The imitative kind of the dissembling part 
of the art of opinion which is part of the art of con- 
tradiction and belongs to the fantastic class of the 
image-making art, and is not divine, but human, and 
has been defined in arguments as the juggling part of 
productive activity—he who says that the true sophist 
is of this descent and blood will, in my opinion, 
speak the exact truth. 

THEAET. Yes, he certainly will. 
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ton (1566). Revised by S. Gaselee. 

Sr. AucustTINnE: City or Gop. 7 Vols. Vol. I. G. E. 
McCracken. Vol. VI. W. C. Greene. 

Sr. Auecusting, Conrrssions or. W. Watts (1631). 2 Vols. 

Sr. AucusTINnE: Setect Lerters. J. H. Baxter. 

Avsonius. H. G. Evelyn White. 2 Vols. 

Bepve. J. E. King. 2 Vols. 

Bortuius: Tracts anp Dr ConsoLaTIONE PHILOSOPHIAE. 
Rey. H. F. Stewart and E. K. Rand. 

Carsar: ALEXANDRIAN, AFRICAN AND SPANISH Wars. A. G. 
Way. 

Carsar: Crivit Wars. A. G. Peskett. 

Carsar: Gatuic War. H. J. Edwards. 

Cato anp Varro: Der Re Rustica. H. B. Ash and W. D. 
Hooper. 

Catutius. F. W. Cornish; Trsunius. J. B. Postgate; and 
Pervicitium Veneris. J. W. Mackail. 

Crersus: Dre Mepicina. W.G. Spencer. 3 Vols. 

Cicero: Brutus ann Orator. G. L. Hendrickson and 
H. M. Hubbell. 

Cicero: Dr Fraisus. H. Rackham. 

Cicero: Der Inventionr, ete. H. M. Hubbell. 

Cicrro: Dr Natura Dreorum anp Acapemica. H. Rack- 
ham. 
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Cicero: Dr Orricus. Walter Miller. 

Cicero: Dr Orarorg, etc. 2 Vols. Vol. 1: Dre Orartore, 
Books I and II. E. W. Suttonand H. Rackham Vol. II: 
Dre Oratore, Boox III; De Fato; Parapoxa Sror- 
coruM; Der Partitions Oratoria. H. Rackham. 

Cicero: Dr Repusrica, De Lrersus, Somnitum Scirronis. 
Clinton W. Keyes. 

Cicrro: Der Senectrute, De Amicitia, De DivinatIone. 
W. A. Falconer. 

Cicero: In Catitinam, Pro Murena, Pro Sutua, Pro 
Fracco. Louis E. Lord. 

Cicero: Lrerrers to Articus. E. O. Winstedt. 3 Vols. 

Cicero: Lerrers To His Frrenps. W. Glynn Williams. 
3 Vols. 

Cicero: Purturprics. W.C. A. Ker. 

Cicrro: Pro Arcuia, Post Repirum, De Domo, Dr Ha- 
RusPICcUM Responsts, Pro Prancto. N. H. Watts. 

Cicero: Pro Carcrna, Pro Lecre Manirra, Pro CLuenttio, 
Pro Rasrrio. H. Grose Hodge. 

Cicero: Pro Carrio, De Provinciuts Consutartsus, Pro 
Barso. R. Gardner. 

Cicero: Pro Mitonr, In Pisonem, Pro Scauro, Pro 
Fontrero, Pro Rasrrtio Postumo, Pro Marcretyio, Pro 
Licarto, Pro Recr Derotaro. N. H. Watts. 

Cicrro: Pro Quincrio, Pro Roscro AmEertNo, Pro Roscio 
Comorpo, Contra Rutium. J. H. Freese. 

Cicero: Pro Srstio, In Vatinrum. R. Gardner. 

[Cicero]: Rurtrortca aD HEerennium. H. Caplan. 

Cicero: Tuscutan Disputations. J. E. King. 

Cicero: VERRINE Orations. L. H. G. Greenwood. 2 Vols. 

Craupian. M. Platnauer. 2 Vols. 

Cortumetia: Dr Re Rustica; De Arportsus. H. B. Ash, 
E. S. Forster, E. Heffner. 3 Vols. 

Curtius, Q.: History or ALExANDER. J.C. Rolfe. 2 Vols. 

Fiorus. E.S. Forster; and Cornettus Nevos. J.C. Rolfe. 

Frontinus: STRATAGEMS AND Aquepucts. C. E. Bennett 
and M. B. McElwain. 

Fronto: CorresponpEeNnceE. C. R. Haines. 2 Vols. 

Getuws. J.C. Rolfe. 3:Vols. 

Horace: Oprs anp Eroprs. C. E. Bennett. 

Horace : Satires, Episrtes, Ars Porrica. H. R. Fairclough. 

JeRoME: Setecr Lerrers. F. A. Wright. 

JUVENAL AND Persius. G. G. Ramsay. 
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Livy. B. O. Foster, F. G. Moore, Evan T. Sage, A. C. 
Schlesinger and R. M. Geer (General Index). 14 Vols. 

Lucan. J. D. Duff. 

Lucretius. W.H. D. Rouse. 

Martian. W.C. A. Ker. 2 Vols. 

Minor Latin Ports: from Pusxiri1us Syrus to Rutttrvs 
Namatianus, including Grartius, Catpurnius Sicutus, 
Nemesranus, Avrianus, with “ Aetna,’’ ‘“* Phoenix’ and 
other poems. J. Wight Duff and Arnold M. Duff, 

Oviv: Tue Art or Love anpD oTHER Poems. J. H. Moz- 
ley. 

oar Fastr. Sir James G. Frazer. 

Ovip: Herrorprs anpD Amores. Grant Showerman. 

Ovip: Meramorpnuoses. F. J. Miller. 2 Vols. 

Ovip: Tristra anD Ex Ponto. A. L. Wheeler. 

Pretrronius. M. Heseltine; Seneca: APocoLocynrTosis. 
W. H. D. Rouse. 

Prautus. Paul Nixon. 5 Vols. 

Purxy: Lerrers. Melmoth’s translation revised by 
W.M. L. Hutchinson. 2 Vols. 

Puruyy: Naturat History. 10 Vols. Vols. I-V and IX. 
H. Rackham. Vols. VI and VII. W.H. S. Jones. 

Prorertius. H. E. Butler. 

Prupentius. H.J. Thomson. 2 Vols. 

Qurintitian. H. E. Butler. 4 Vols. 

Remains oF Oxtp Latin. E. H. Warmington. 4 Vols. 
Vol. I (Ennius and Caecilius). Vol. II (Livius, Naevius, 
Pacuvius, Accius). Voi. III (Lucilius, Laws of the XII 
Tables). Vol. IV (Archaic Inscriptions), 

Satitust. J.C. Rolfe. 

Scrrerores Histortar Aucustar. D. Magie. 3 Vols. 

Seneca: Apocotocyntosts. Cf. Prrrontus. 

Seneca: Epistutar Morarrs. R. M. Gummere. 83 Vols. 

Seneca: Morar Essays. J. W. Basore. 3 Vols. 

Seneca: Tracepies. F. J. Miller. 2 Vols. 

Siponrus: Porms anp Letters. W. B. Anderson. 2 Vols. 

Sirius: Iraticus. J. D. Duff. 2 Vols. 

Stratius. J. H. Mozley. 2 Vols. 

Suetonius. J.C. Rolfe. 2 Vols. 

Tacitus: Dratocus. Sir Wm. Peterson; and Acricora 
AND Germania. Maurice Hutton. 

Tacitus: Histrorres anD Annats. C. H. Moore and J. 
Jackson. 4 Vols. 
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Terence. John Sargeaunt. 2 Vols. 

TertTuLLIAN : Apotocia AND De Spectracuuis. T.R. Glover; 
Minucius Ferix. G. H. Rendall. 

Vaterius Fraccus. J. H. Mozley. 

Varro: De Lincua Latina. R.G. Kent. 2 Vols. 

VetitEIus Patrercutus anD Res Gestar Divi Avucustt. 
F. W. Shipley. 

Vireit. H.R. Fairclough. 2 Vols. 

Virruvius: Dre Arcuirectura. F. Granger. 2 Vols. 


GREEK AUTHORS 


Acuitytes Tatius. S. Gaselee. 

AELIAN: Own THE Nature or Antmats. A. F. Scholfield. 
3 Vols. 

Arnreas Tacticus, ASCLEPIODOTUS AND OnasanDER. ‘The 
Illinois Greek Club. 

Arscuines. C. D. Adams. 

Arscuytus. H. Weir Smyth. 2 Vols. 

A.crpHrROoN, AELIAN AND Puitostratus: Lerrers. A. R. 
Benner and F. H. Fobes. 

Aprottoporus. Sir James G. Frazer. 2 Vols. 

Apro.tonius Ruopius. R. C. Seaton. 

Tue Apostotic Fatuers. Kirsopp Lake. 2 Vols. 

Appran’s Roman History. Horace White. 4 Vols. 

Aratus. Cf. CaALLIMAcHus. 

AristopHanrs. Benjamin Bickley Rogers. 3 Vols. Verse 
trans. 

ARISTOTLE: ART oF Rueroric. J. H. Freese. 

ArIstoTLE: ATHENIAN ConstiruTIon, Eupemran Eruics, 
Virtues AnD Vices. H. Rackham. 

ARISTOTLE: GENERATION OF Anrmats. A. L. Peck. 

ArtstoTLe: Merrapuysics. H. Tredennick. 2 Vols. 

AristoTLtE: Merrrorotocica. H. D. P. Lee. 

ArtistoTLtE: Minor Works. W. S. Hett. ‘‘ On Colours,” 
“On Things Heard,” ‘‘ Physiognomics,” “‘ On Plants,” 
“On Marvellous Things Heard,” ‘‘ Mechanical Problems,” 
“On _ Indivisible Lines,” ‘ Situations and Names of 
Winds,” ‘“‘ On Melissus, Xenophanes, and Gorgias.” 

ARIsTOTLE: NicoMACHEAN Ernuics. H. Rackham. 
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ARISTOTLE: Orconomica anp Macna Moratia. G. C. 
Armstrong. (With Metaphysics, Vol. IT.) 

ARrIsTOTLE: On THE Heavens. W. K. C. Guthrie. 

ARISTOTLE: Ow THE Sout, Parva Naturatia, On Brearu. 
W. S. Hett. 

ArisToTLe: THe Catrecorrrs. On InTerpreTaATiIon. H. P. 
Cooke; Prior Anatytics. H. Tredennick. 

AristottE: Postertor Awnatytics. H. Tredennick ; 
Torics. E. S. Forster. 

ARISTOTLE: SopnisticAL REFuTATIoNsS. COMING-TO-BE AND 
Passtinc-away. E. S. Forster. On tHE Cosmos. D. J. 
Furley. 

AristotLeE: Parts or Anrmmats. A. L. Peck; Morion ann 
Procression oF Antmats. E. S. Forster. 

AristoTLeE: Puysics. Rev. P. Wicksteed and F. M. Corn- 

ford. 2 Vols. 

AntistottE: Porrtcs; Loneinus on THE SuBiime. W. 
Hamilton Fyfe ; Demetrius on Stytr. W. Rhys Roberts. 

ArIstoTLE: Poxitics. H. Rackham. 

ArIstoTLE: Prostems. W.S. Hett. 2 Vols. 

ArtistoTtE: RurtroricA aD ALExanpRUM. H. Rackham. 
(With Problems, Vol. IT.) 

Arrian: History or ALEXANDER AND INnpica. Rev. E. 
lliffe Robson. 2 Vols. 

ATHENAEUS: DerenosopuistarE. C. B. Gulick. 7 Vols. 

St. Bastu: Lertrers. R. J. Deferrari. 4 Vols. 

Catiimacuus: Fragments. C. A. Trypanis. 

CautitimacHus: Hymns ano Epicrams, anp LycopHron. 
A. W. Mair; Aratus. G. R. Mair. 

Ciement or AtExanpria. Rey. G. W. Butterworth. 

Cottutuus. Cf. Oprran. 

Darunis anD Cutor. Cf. Loneus. 

DemostHENES I: Otynturacs, Puipiprrcs anp Mrinor 
Orations: I-XVII anp XX. J.H. Vince. 

DemostHENEs II: Dr Corona anv Der Fatsa LEGATIONE. 
C. A. Vince and J. H. Vince. 

DemostHENES III: Merpras, ANDROTION, ARISTOCRATES, 
Timocrates, AristocEiton. J. H. Vince. 

DemostHenes [V-VI: Private Orations anD In NEAERAM. 
A. T. Murray. 

DemostHenss VII: Funerat Sprrecu, Erotic Essay, 
Exorpra AND Letrers. N. W. and N. J. DeWitt. 

Dro Casstus: Roman History. E. Cary. 9 Vols. 
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Dio Curysostom. 5 Vols. Vols. I and II. J. W. Cohoon. 
Vol. III. J. W.Cohoon and H. Lamar Crosby. Vols. [IV 
and V. H. Lamar Crosby. 

Dioporuws Sicutus. 12 Vols. Vols. I-VI. C. H. Oldfather. 
Vol. VII. C. L. Sherman. Vols. IX and X. Russel M. 
Geer. Vol. XI. F. R. Walton. 

Diocrenses Larrtius. R. D. Hicks. 2 Vols. 

Dionysius or Haticarnassus: Roman Antiquities. Spel- 
man’s translation revised by E. Cary. 7 Vols. 

Epictetus. W. A. Oldfather. 2 Vols. 

Euriripes. A. S. Way. 4 Vols. Verse trans. 

Kusesius: Eccrirstastican History. Kirsopp Lake and 
J. 4. i.'Oulton: ! 2 Vols. 

GaLEnN: Own THE Naturat Facuttirs. A. J. Brock. 

Tue Greek Antootocy. W. R. Paton. 5 Vols. 

Tue Greek Bucouic Porrs (THreocritus, Bron, Moscuus). 
J. M. Edmonds. 

Greek ELrecy anp [AmMBUS WITH THE ANACREONTEA. J. M. 
Edmonds. 2 Vols. 

Greek Maruematicat Works. Ivor Thomas. 2 Vols. 

Herroprs. Cf. THropyrastus : CHARACTERS. 

Heropotus. A. D. Godley. 4 Vols. 

Herstop AND THE Homeric Hymns. H. G. Evelyn White. 

HipPocrRATES AND THE FRAGMENTS OF Heracteitus. W.H.S. 
Jones and E. T. Withington. 4 Vols. 

Homer: Inrap. A. T. Murray. 2 Vols. 

Homer: Opyssry. A. T. Murray. 2 Vols. 

Isarus. E. S. Forster. 

Isocrates. George Norlin and LaRue Van Hook. 3 Vols. 

Sr. Jonn DamascENE: BartAaM AnD IoasapH. Rev. G. R. 
Woodward and Harold Mattingly. 

Josepuus. H. St. J. Thackeray and Ralph Marcus. 9 Vols. 
Vols. I-VII. 

Jurran. Wilmer Cave Wright. 3 Vols. 

Loneus: Dapunis and Cutior. ‘Thornley’s translation 
revised by J. M. Edmonds; and Partuenius. S. Gaselee. 

Lucian. 8 Vols. Vols. I-V. A. M. Harmon; Vol. VI. 
K. Kilburn; Vol. VIII. M.D. Macleod. 

LycopHron. Cf. CaLLImMacuus. 

Lyra Grarca. J. M. Edmonds. 3 Vols. 

Lysras. W. R. M. Lamb. 

Manetuo. W.G. Waddell; Protemy: Trerrasistos. F. E. 
Robbins. 
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Marcus Auretius. C. R. Haines. 

Mernanpver. F, G. Allinson. 

Minor Artic Orators. 2 Vols. K. J. Maidment and 
J. O. Burtt. 

Nonnos: Dronystaca. W.H.D. Rouse. 3 Vols. 

Oppran, CoLttutuus, TrypHioporus. A. W. Mair. 

Papyrt. Nown-Lirerary Serections. A. S. Hunt and C. C., 
Edgar. 2 Vols. Lirerary Setecrions (Poetry). D. L. 
Page. 

Partuentius. Cf. Loneus. 

Pausantas: Description or Greece. W. H.S. Jones. 5 
Vols. and Companion Vol. arranged by R. E. Wycher- 


ley. 

Puito. 10 Vols. Vols. I-V. F. H. Colson and Rev. G. H. 
Whitaker; Vols. VI-IX. F. H. Colson. 
Two Supplementary Vols. Translation only from an 

Armenian Text. Ralph Marcus. 

Puitostratus: Imactnes; CaLuistrRATUS: DeEscriIprions. 
A. Fairbanks. 

Puitostratus: Tue Lire or Aroutonius or Tyana. F.C. 
Conybeare. 2 Vols. 

PurLostrRatus AND Euwnapius: Lives or THE SoPHISTs. 
Wilmer Cave Wright. 

Pinpar. Sir J. E. Sandys. 

Prato: CHarmipss, AtciptapEs, Hreparcuus, Tue Lovers, 
Tueraces, Minos ann Eprnomis. W. R. M. Lamb. 

Prato: Cratytus, PARMENIDES, GREATER Hiprpras, Lesser 
Hiepras. H. N. Fowler. 

Prato: Euruyruro, Arotocy, Criro, PHarpo, PHAEDRUS. 
H. N. Fowler. 

Prato: Lacnurs, Protracoras, Meno, Eursypemus. 
W. R. M. Lamb: 

Prato: Laws. Rev.*RYG! Bury: '2'Vols. 

Prato: Lysis, Sympostum, Gorcras. W. R. M. Lamb. 

Prato: Repusric. Paul Shorey. 2 Vols. 

Prato: Statesman, Puirtesus. H. N. Fowler; Ion. 
W. R. M. Lamb. 

Prato: THEAETETUS AND Sopuist. H. N. Fowler. 

Prato: Trmarus, Critras, CriropHo, MeENnExenus, Ept- 
stTuLAE. Rey. R. G. Bury. 

PrutarcH: Moratria. 15 Vols. Vols. I-V. F.C. Babbitt; 
Vol. VI. W.C. Helmbold ; Vol. VII. P.H. De Lacy and 
B. Einarson; Vol. IX. E. L. Minar, Jr., F. H. Sandbach, 
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W.C. Helmbold; Vol. X. H.N. Fowler: Vol. XII. H. 
Cherniss and W. C. Helmbold. 

PrutarcH: Tue Paratuet Lives. B. Perrin. 11 Vols. 

Potysius. W. R. Paton. 6 Vols. 

Procorrus: History or tHE Wars. H. B. Dewing. 7 Vols. 

Protemy: Trrrasistos. Cf. Manetuo. 

Quintus SmyrnaEus. A. S. Way. Verse trans. 

Sextus Emprricus. Rev. R. G. Bury. 4 Vols. 

Sopuoctres. F. Storr. 2 Vols. Verse trans. 

Srraso: GrocrapHuy. Horace L. Jones. 8 Vols. 

TuHEeopHrastus: CuHuaractrers. J. M. Edmonds: Heropes, 
ete. A. D. Knox. 

TuerorHrastus: Enaurry wto Prants. Sir Arthur Hort. 
2 Vols. 

Tuucypipes. C. F. Smith. 4 Vols. 

Trypuioporus. Cf. Oppran. 

XeEnopHon: Cyroparepta. Walter Miller. 2 Vols. 

Xenopuon: Hewvenitca, AnaBasis, APOLOGY, AND Sympo- 
stum. C. L. Brownson and O. J. Todd. 3 Vols. 

XENOoPHON: MerEMORABILIA AND Orconomicus. E. C. Mar- 
chant. 

XEnopHoN: Scripta Minora. E. C. Marchant. ~ 


VOLUMES IN PREPARATION 


GREEK AUTHORS 


AristoTLE: History or Anrmats. A. L. Peck. 
Protinus. A. H. Armstrong. 


LATIN AUTHORS 


Basrius AND Puaeprus. B. E. Perry. 


DESCRIPTIVE PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION 
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aaa AUTHORS—continued 


: DE REPUBLICA, DE LEGIBUS 

CICERO: DE SENECTUTE, DE AMICITIA, DE DIVINATIONE 

CICERO; LETTERS TO ATTICUS, 3 vols. 

CICERO: LETTERS TO HIS FRIENDS. 3 vols. 

CICERO: PHILIPPICS 

CICERO: PRO ‘ARCHIA POETA, POST REDITUM IN SENATU, POST 
REDITUM AD QUJRITES, DE DOMO SUA, DE HARUSPICUM RESPONSIS, 
PRO PLANCIO 

CICERO: PRO CAECINA, PRO LEGE MANILIA, PRO CLUENTIO, PRO 

RABIRIO 

, CICERO: PRO QUINCTIO, PRO ROSCIO AMERINO, PRO ROSCIO 

COMOEDO, CONTRA RULLUM 

CICERO: PRO MILONE, IN PISONEM, PRO SCAURO, PRO ONTEIO, 

PRO RAB POSTUMO, PRO MARCELLO, PRO LIGARIO, PRO REGE 

| DEIOTARO 

CICERO; PRO SESTIO, IN VATINIUM 

| CICERO: PRO CAELIO, DE PROVINCIIS CONSULARIBUS, PRO BALBO 

| CICERO; TUSCULAN DISPUTATIONS 

CICERO: VERRINE ORATIONS. 2 vols. 

CLAUDIAN. 2 vols. 

COLUMELLA: DE RE RUSTICA. 3 vols. 

CURTIUS: HISTORY OF ALEXANDER. 2 vols. 

FLORUS. CORNELIUS NEPOS 

FRONTINUS: sTRATAGEMS and AQUEDUCTS 

FRONTO: CORRESPONDENCE. 2 vols. 

~GELLIUS, A.: ATTIC NIGHTS. 3 vols. 

“HORACE: opes and EPODES 

HORACE: SATIRES, EPISTLES, ARS POEBTICA. 

JEROME: SELECT LETTERS 

JUVENAL and PERSIUS 

LIVY. 14 vols. : 

|. LUGAN 

|} LUCRETIUS 

| MARTIAL. 2 vols, 

MINOR LATIN POETS: from Publilius Syrus to Rutilius 
Namatianus, including Grattius, Calpurnius, Nemesianus, 
Avianus, and others 

OVID: ART OF LOVE AND OTHER POEMS 

| OVID: PASTI 

OVID: HEROIDES, AMORES 

OVID: METAMORPHOSES. 2 vols. 

OVID: TRISTIA, EX PONTO ; 

PETRONIUS. SENECA: APOCOLOCYNTOsSIS 

| PLAUTUS. 5.vols. 

PLINY: Letters. 2 vols. 

PLINY: NATURAL HIsToRY. 10 vols. Vols. I-VII and iX 

PROPERTIUS 

PRUDENTIUS. 


REMAINS OF OLD “LATIN. 4 vols. 
SALES 
SCRIPTORES HISTORIAE AUGUSTAE. 3 vols 
SENECA: EPISTULAE MORALES. 3 vols. 
SENECA: MORAL ESSAYS. 3 vols. 
SENECA: TRAGEDIES. 2 vols. 
SIDONTIUS: PORMS AND LETTERS, 2 vols. Vol. 
SILIUS ITALICUS. 2 vols. 
STATIUS. 2 vols. 
SUETONIUS. 2 vols. 
TACITUS: DIALOGUS, AGRICOLA, GERMANIA 
TACITUS: HISTORIES and ANNALS. 4 vols. 
TERENCE. 2 vols. 
LLIAN: APOLOGY, DE SPECTACULIS. MINUCIUS FELIX 
Aes Mp sie FLACCUS. 
oO INGUA LATINA. 2 vols. 


. 


. RES GESTAE DIVI AUGUSTI 


| LYRA GRAECA. 3 vols, 
YSIAS 


& 4 be ta} * 
M'ANSTHO. PTOLEMY: TETRABIBLOS. ee 
MARCUS AURELIUS ny , 
- MBENANDER i Mee 
- MINOR ATTIC keh gee 2 vols. . <a * Pee ye 


- NONNOS: gronysiAca. 3 vols. 
- PAPYRI: sELections. 5 vols. Vols. I-II] : ee 4 


' PHILOSTRATUS: LIFE OF APOLLONIUS OF TYANA. 2 vols. 


_ CICERO: BRUTUS AND ORATOR 


- CICERO: DE INVENTIONE, DE OPTIMO GENERE ORATORUM, TOPICA 


Wo. Vinsenank Ltp. | Harvarp UNT 


i oa 
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OPPIAN. COLLUTHUS. ‘TRYPHIODORUS Yt ee 


PAUSANIAS: DESCRIPTION OF GREECE. 5 vols. a. 
PHILO. 10 vols. I-IX. AND 2 supplementary vols. itragal on only) Ye) 


PHILOSTRATUS AND EUNAPIUS: LIvEs OF THE SOPHISTS 
See ee IMAGINES. maim, ahs "DESCRIPTIONS 
PINDA : 
PLATO: CHARMIDES, ALCIBIADES I & IL. 1IPPARCHUS, ue LOVERS, “THEAGES, MINOS, “a 
EPINOMIS i 
PLATO: CRATYLUS, PARMENIDES, GREATER AND LESSER HIPPIAS 
PLATO: EUTHYPHRO, APOLOGY, CRITO, PHAEBO, PHAEDRUS 
PLATO: LACHES, PROTAGORAS, MENO, E EMUS Nae | 
PLATO: LAWS. 2 vols. - 
PLATO:;\ LYSIS, SYMPOSIUM, GORGIAS ee 
PLATO: \REPUBLIC. 2 Vols. 4 
PLATO: $TATESMAN, PHILEBUS, ION” 
PLATO: THEAETETUS, SOPHIST 
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' PLATO: TIMAEUS;: CRITIAS, CLEITOPHON, MENEXENUS, PISTLES 


PLUTARCH: PARALLEL LIVES. 11 vols. F ; 

PLUTARCH: mora tia. 15 vols. Vols. I-VII, IX, X, Xl 2 

POLYBIUS. 6 vols. ; 

PROCOPIUS. 7 vols. 

PTOLEMY: TETRABIBLOs (with MANETHO) 

QUINTUS SMYRNAEUS 

SEXTUS EMPIRICUS. 4 vols. 

SOPHOCLES. 2 vols. 

STRABO: GEOGRAPHY, 8 vols. ; ge 

THEOCRITUS ‘ ; 

THEOPHRASTUS: CHARACTERS. HERODES, CERCIDAS, and the GREEK | 
CHOLIAMBIC POETS : 

THEOPHRASTUS: ENQUIRY INTO PLANTS. 2 vols. 

THUCYDIDES. 4 vols. 

XENOPHON: CyROPAEDIA. 2 vols. 

XENOPHON: HELLENICA, ANABASIS, APOLOGY, SYMPOSIUM. 3 vols. 


- XENOPHON: MEMORABILIA and OECONOMICUS 


XENOPHON: scRIPTA eae 
ATIN AUTHORS 


AMMIANUS MARCELLINUS. 3 vols. 


APULEIUS: THE GOLDEN ASS (METAMORPHOSES) 1 ; ‘ ) e - 
ST. AUGUSTINE: city OF Gop. 7 vols. Vols. Tand mi - } : 

ST. AUGUSTENE: CONFESSIONS. 2 vols. j aa 

ST. AUGUSTINE: sELECT LETTERS re Le tae : bi! 
AUSONIUS. 2 vols. .—: - 7 a : . 

BEDE: HISTORICAL WORKS. 2 vols. 

BOETHIUS: TRACTATES and DE CONSOLATIONS/-PHILOSOPHIAE 

CAESAR: ALEXANDRIAN, AFRICAN AND SPANISH WARS ~~ 

CAESAR: CIVIL WARS or a 
CAESAR: GALLIC WARS ~ ~ eae. <! J 7 
CATO anpD VARRO: DE RE RUSTIC 

CATULLUS. TIBULLUS.. "PER VIGILIUM VENERIS 

CELSUS: DE MEDICINA. 3 vols. 

[CICERO]: AD HERENNIUM . 


CICERO.: IN ATILINAM, PRO MURENA, PRO SULLA, PRO FLACCO 
CICERO™E GRaTORE (Books ¥ and IH) 
CICERO: DE ORATORE (Book III), DE FATO, te others ~ 
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